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remarks are more or less directly illustrative of a 
revolution just now projected in the centre of Eu- 
rope, with bearings far more important than any 
we have lately witnessed or chronicled. What- 
ever may be the violence of a political eruption in 
Paris, such a catastrophe can no longer wear the 
aspect of any prodigious or astounding convulsion. 
The world has now had repeated opportunities of 
observing the phenomenon ; and instead of being 
seared at the portentous apparition, it more sensi- 
bly estimates its influence, and caleulates the pe- 
riodic time of its recurrence. But when the sober 
and philosophical minds of Germany resolve upon 
organic changes, it is time to look seriously for- 
ward into the character of events, which may do 
more to transform the face and affect the destinies 
of Europe, than a succession of half a dozen dy- 
nasties or governments within as many months up- 
on the banks of the Seine. The project unhesi- 
tatingly, and now definitely proclaimed, is that of 
constructing, or, as it is more fondly expressed, of 
reconstructing a Germanic Empire, by fusing the 
thirty-eight sovereign states between the Baltic 
and the Adriatic, the Niemen and the Moselle, in- 
to one powerful hereditary monarchy, which, by 
its liberal institutions and its compact indissoluble 
strength, shall give to forty millions of free Ger- 
man people their due place in the republic of Eu- 
rope. 

There are two movements in the Germanic sys- 
tem which should be separately observed. Be- 
sides the perturbations produced by the sudden and 
extraordinary gravitation of all the states towards 
some new centre of unity, each state has a partic- 
ular and unusual motion upon its own axis. With 
more or less wisdom or sobriety, the several states 
of Germany have demanded constitutional reforms ; 
and the agitation attending these popular manifes- 
tations has proceeded simultaneously with that gen- 
eral ferment to which we more especially refer. 
Such agitation has no doubt been promoted by the 
impulse which the Parisian revolution has given to 
all projects of popular will; but the reforms al- 
luded to have supplied subjects of petition and ar- 
gument ever since the great settlement of 1815 ; 
and a conspicuous example was last year given by 
Prussia of the course which events might probably 
have taken if unaffected by any extrinsic influence. 
These particular movements, however, are not 
those on which we shall offer remarks, though it 
was necessary to allude to them in order to dis- 
tinguish their incidents from those of the general 
movement which we are about to consider, and be- 
cause the conduct which characterizes the one 
must needs operate with very great influeace upon 
the success of the other. If the provincial states 
are severally disorganized, it is difficult to conceive 
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how the supreme and central power, which is to 
be constituted by their joint wisdom, can make 
any near approach to the stipulated efficiency. 

Dissatisfaction has been long felt and expressed, 
at the loss experienced by the German “ nation” 
from what has been represented as its virtual dis- 
memberment. The Confederation of 1815 did not 
make a ‘*‘ Germany.’ Diversities dictated by a 
congress and perpetuated for the sake of dynastic 
interests, supplanted the nationality conferred by 
identity of blood, institutions, and language. 
Prussians, Wirtemburgers, and Hanoverians, di- 
vided and dissipated that national strength and dig- 
nity which should have been fused into a German 
whole ; and thus a people entitled to no second- 
rate influence in the transactions of Europe, were 
frittered away into a group of insignificant states, 
combined indeed by a pact recognizing a traditional 
unity, but left utterly mutilated and incapable as 
regarded any effective exertion of their common 
power. Such, we believe, to be a fair represen- 
tation of those sentiments which, conveyed in lan- 
guage more or Jess vehement or vague, have been 
recently impelling the German States to some 
ideal centre ; and it is to the exposition of this 
passion of ‘* nationality,’’ as well as to the discus- 
sion of some of its practical developments on the 
Scandinavian and Sclavonie frontiers of the Con- 
federation, that the treatises enumerated above are 
specially devoted. Some, too, are occupied with 
the probable destinies of the individual states un- 
der the revolutions which were foreseen ; and one 
in particular, ‘‘ Austria’s Future,’’ the work of 
one of the vice-presidents of the German parlia- 
ment, which was written some time back, does 
really suggest the prodigious catastrophes of which 
Vienna has been the scene in a singular spirit of 
prophecy indeed. 

In the observations which follow, none but 
brief or incidental reference will be made to the 
local revolutions of the particular Germanic states 
to which public notice has been recently attracted. 
Our attention will be confined to the character and 
prospects of that gigantesque movement which is 
to reduce Austria and Prussia to the provincial 
level of Michigan and Massachusetts, and to create 
a new and colossal nation in the centre of Europe. 
Most readers will be aware that the Germanic 
Empire of history was dissolved in the year 1806 ; 
that this dissolution was precipitated by a Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, which had been formed in its 
bosom ; and that finally at the territorial arrange- 
ment of Europe, which closed the war, that Ger- 
manic Confederation, which, a few weeks ago, 
might be said to be still existing, was substituted 
for the ancient configuration of this power in the 
European commonwealth. It is by considering 
the position of the German nation as organized 
under these successive constitutions, that we must 
seek for a just comprehension of the designs now 
proposed. This is the very path traced out by 
the projectors themselves. The embryo revolution 
has been conceived almost wholly in the research- 
es and deductions of historical professors, and 


nourished by the serious disquisitions of learned 
journalists; and it is trusted that in the features 
of the new creation the genuine characteristics of 
past grandeur may be faithfully reproduced. The 
work is termed a restoration, not a design. If, 
therefore, we conduct our readers through some 
unfrequented paths of history, we do but take the 
route to which circumstances confine us. Our 
object will be to ascertain the character in which, 
under its various internal arrangements, the Cer- 
man nation has actually heretofore entered into the 
system of Europe. What we wish to represent 
is the old Germanic Empire, considered in its ex- 
ternal relations. This is not the easiest, nor, per- 
haps, the most attractive kind of history, but it is 
that which alone can furnish any serviceable mate- 
rials for the present occasion. Our task will he 
to discover the capacities implied in the time-hon- 
ored title of Empire ; and the powers, for exter- 
nal action, of the political society so designated ; 
to ascertain the part taken in the political com)j- 
nation of Europe by ‘‘ the Empire” of the middle 
ages, of Charles V., of the treaty of Westphalia, 
of Joseph II., or Francis I., and to define the 
power possessed by an Emperor of Germany, as 
distinguishable from that attached to his hereditary 
patrimony. Another inquiry too, with a direct 
bearing upon mighty points now at issue, may be 
applied to the operation of the elective principle in 
the imperial constitution, in so far as it secured to 
the nation a wider choice of efficient leaders, or 
as it offered to various candidates an object of fair 
and legitimate ambition. It is only by the exam- 
ination of such propositions as these that the char- 
acter of the great German movement can be right- 
ly comprehended, or any materials collected for 
conjecturing its results. That the aspect of our 
disquisition will be somewhat uninviting we can 
but too readily anticipate, but such matter may be 
made perspicuous, if not entertaining ; and we 
must once more remind the reader that in these 
dry and antiquated details is contained the clue to 
that knowledge which renders the revolutions of a 
continent intelligible. 

A few words will convey the original import of 
the imperial title, as it finally descended to the 
Germanic kingdom. At the dismemberment of 
the dominions of Charlemagne, the titular suprem- 
acy was reserved for that division of the three 
which included the ancient seat of Roman empire. 
To the west lay France, with limits not differing 
widely from those of the present republic ; to the 
east, Germany ; and, between the two, a strip of 
provinces, descending from the North Sea, and 
terminating in the Italian peninsula, at the ex- 
tremity of which the upper and lower empires 
came in contact. The eastern and western divis- 
ions preserved their integrity under the denomin2- 
tions of Germany and France ; but the central, or 
imperial, portion was speedily dismembered, and 





the disputes for the possession of its provinces sup- 
| ply most of those complications by which the ter- 
 ritorial history of this period is characterized. 
| After the brief retinion of the old inheritance under 
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Charles le Gros, the same dignity was still attached, 
on the second partition, to the soil of Italy, though 


‘can scarcely be said to have enjoyed during these 
last thousand years. But, as regards the original 


not without occasional pretensions on the part of connection of Italy with ‘the empire,’’ there are 
the Germanic kings. After the death of Berenger, | few questions in German history which have given 
king of Italy and ‘‘ emperor,’’ in 229, the imperial | rise to such desperate contests, nor was the actual 


title may be said to have fallen into abeyance, as 
there was no coronation of an emperor in the west 


authority of the Henries and the Fredericks more 


fiercely disputed in the plains of Lombardy by the 


for some forty years, and the three realms of | intrepid Italians, than its theoretical character and 
France, Germany, and Italy, were severally con- | significance by the historians and jurists of the 


tented with the denomination of kingdoms. At 
length Otho the Great conquered his neighbor, the 
king of Italy, and, after assuming his crown, and 
thus uniting the two kingdoms, revived the impe- 
rial title in 962. 

The sovereign of Germany was now an empe- 
ror, and his territories constituted an ‘‘ empire’’—a 
tile which, thus conveyed, they preserved up to 
the commencement of the present century. Of 
course, this empire could be nothing more or less 
than the original empire of the west, with pro- 
portions somewhat curtailed. Either in power or 
pretensions, Germany now claimed the inheritance 
of Charlemagne. France had been finally sev- 
ered; but the triple kingdom now presumed to be 
united under the imperial sceptre was still com- 
pleted by Arles, and the tradition was long per- 
petuated in the titles of the three ecclesiastical 
electors who held respectively the archchancellor- 
ships of Arles, Italy, and Germany. It would be 
very difficult to trace the frontiers of a dominion 
in so great a degree imaginary. The pretensions 
of the inheritance, of course, extended to universal 
rule; and every province of the continent might 
be considered either as a detached fief, or as terri- 
tory not yet reclaimed. Indeed, in those days all 
empires were formed upon the Roman model. 
The one idea of real sovereignty was that of uni- 
versal dominion, a conception which was not only 
exemplified in the two empires of the east and 
west, but was reproduced even by those oriental 
hordes who started from the black tents of a wan- 
dering tribe upon the conquest of the world. In 
this way the German people acquired for their 
country and their chief the denominations which 
survived with such celebrity till recent times. In 
reality, Germany was but a great kingdom, con- 
stituted very similarly to other kingdoms, but 
enriched with a traditional title which might just 
as possibly have fallen to the lot of France. 

The connection of Italy with the Germanic 
territories is a point of history to which unusual 
interest would naturally be attached, from the war 
which at this moment is raging in Lombardy, and 
which originated in what may, perhaps, be con- 
ceived as this very question. It was not, how- 
ever, as we shall presently have occasion to 
explain, in any inheritance of the ancient imperial 
pretensions that the claims of the Austrian House 
to its Italian dominions took their rise, though, as 
simple matter of history, it may undoubtedly be 
asserted, that the privilege now claimed for the 
Italian soil of being purged from the pollution of 
every German footsep, implies such a position of 
the country with relation to its neighbors, as it 








/empire. The whole truth of the matter was this. 


If the imperial title, as could hardly be denied, 
was derived from the sovereignty of Italy, it was 
almost a necessary inference that the old imperial 
prerogatives had descended with it. On this hy- 
pothesis, therefore, of an unbroken succession of 
Cesars, it followed, as a matter of course, that 
Germany was but a pzovinee recovered for the 
ancient crown, and that the rights of the Freder- 
ies and the Ferdinands were those of a Valentinian 
or Honorius—a conclusion anything but agreeable 
to the free states of Germany. It was argued, 
accordingly, that Italy was rio true part of the 
Germanic empire—that it was a regnum proprium 
of the emperors, either peculiarly appertaining, at 
first, to the issue of Charlemagne, or, though sub- 
sequently reconquered by Otho, yet never incor- 
porated with his Germanic dominions. Yet, even 
if it were established that the imperial title was 
not conferred by the conquest of Italy, but had re- 
mained the inherent property of Germany from the 
days of Charlemagne, the case could not be greatly 
altered, for the title, whencesoever derived, could 
be no other than that of the Roman chiefs of the 
western world, and therefore might be taken to 
carry with it the attributes in question. These 
presumptions were not unnaturally cherished by 
those interested in preserving them. As far as 
actual power or privileges were concerned, the 
emperors were left to struggle in Italy for them as 
best they could, but everything went to perpetuate 
the traditions of continuous sovereignty. Greeks and 
Franks resembled each other in affecting to be the 
representatives of that people which had once held 
the dominion of the world. As the Asiatic sub- 
jects of the Comneni styled themselves ‘* Romans,” 
so the inheritance of the Germanic kings became 
the ‘* Holy Roman Empire,’’ the emperor desig- 
nate became ‘‘ king of the Romans,”’ the laws of 
Justinian were supposed to be obligatory on the 
Franks of the Rhine, the relations between the 
German people and their elected sovereign were 
conceived to he defined by those of Constantine 
and his subjects, and at last the descendants of a 
Styrian chieftain were accepted throughout Europe 
as the hereditary possessors of the undoubted 
throne of the Caesars. These doctrines, it is true, 
were not left unopposed, especially after the re- 


'ligious divisions of the empire had imparted unusual 


significance to the controversy. Towards the con- 
clusion of the Thirty Years’ War, the attempts of 
Ferdinand III. to combine the forces of the empire 
against the intrusive armies of the French and 
Swedes, were entirely frustrated by a book written 
on this subject by Chemnitz the historian, who, 
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with more violence than accuracy, not only refuted 
the connection of the Germans with the Roman 
Empire, but declared that the supreme authority 
in the former realm was vested, not in the emperor, 
but wholly in the states. And, even at the end 
of the last century, a very learned, though not 
quite impartial writer upon the public law and con- 
stitutional history of the empire, is at the trouble 
to explain particularly that the denomination of 
empire was, in fact, originally applicable only by 
courtesy to the Germanic territories—-that Otho 
was ‘‘emperor’’ only in respect of his separate 
and peculiar sovereignty of Italy, and that the 
transfer of the imperial title to the Germanic court 
could only be justified by some such compliment 
as that which conceded royal styles to the elec- 
torates of Brandenburg or Hanover, after the re- 
spective electors had become actual kings in some 
other portion of their dominions. 

In this way and in such sense did Germany 
become ‘‘ the empire’’ of the Middle Ages. Ex- 
cepting in the influence of certain pretensions 
conveyed by the title, neither its institutions nor 
position differed at first very materially from those 
of its neighbors, but in course of time two re- 
markable developments of its constitution gave it 
a character altogether significant and singular. 
Many kingdoms were originally little more than a 
group of fiefs or counties; but whereas in every 
other case the tendency of events was to the ab- 
sorpuon of all these dependencies in the central 
power, and to the consolidation of a compact and 
indivisible inheritance ; in Germany these constit- 
uent duchies severally succeeded to perfect indi- 
viduality and independence. Again, whereas in 
almost every other state the original elective prin- 
ciple of the monarchy was gradually forgotten, in 
Germany it came more and more explicitly to be 
recognized, and survived in something beyond 
nominal force to the last days of the empire. It 
does not enter into our purpose to trace the suc- 
cessive stages through which the states of Ger- 
many rose to what were distinct sovereignties, 
possessing a virtual and almost acknowledged in- 
dependence. It is sufficient to remark, that by the 
operation of these unusual changes the territorial 


aspect of the empire was entirely altered, and in- | 


stead of a single kingdom, it became what was in 
fact a coufederacy* of independent states, presided 
over by a supreme visible head of their own 
choice, and yielding an uncertain submission to 
certain general rules of government, but enjoying 
at the same time such freedom of independent 
action as is quite incompatibie with any modern 
theory of such political associations. The duchies 
had originally been nothing more than large es- 
tates or lordships of the kingdom, conferred by 
the emperor on certain nobles for life. As early 


*It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to remark, that we 
are compelled to use the term “‘ confederacy,” as well as 
some others, in a sense too vague for its exact political 
import. Strictly speaking, Germany was never a con- 
federacy before 1815, though the aggregate of its states 
is described by this title even in the writings of careful 
and accurate historians. 
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as the eleventh century they had become heredi- 
tary; at least, they ever afterwards remained jn 
the families which at that period possessed them. 
Gradually their emancipation from the contro] of 
the imperial crown became almost complete, and 
their hereditary lords, under the subordinate titles 
of dukes or princes, exercised all those privileges 
presumed to be the distinctions of sovereignty. 
Each considerable state, in fact, formed a little 
‘‘empire”’ of itself, with its own diet, its own 
constituent states, and its own head, who enjoyed 
in his particular dominions an authority far more 
extensive and less questionable than that possessed 
by the emperor over all. In this way was formed 
what may be termed a confederacy without a pact. 
It was not, in its origin, any league or combina- 
tion of states for a common purpose of defence or 
aggrandizement, and therefore it possessed no 
definite articles of union to regulate the common 
action of the combined parties. In theory it was 
still an indivisible empire, the forces of which 
were at the command and disposal of the emperdr, 
subject to the constitutional rights of his subjects. 
But, practically, it was a huge kingdom resoived 
into distinct states by the isolation and aggrandize- 
ment of its members, retaining indeed certain tra- 
ditional ideas of unity, and regulating by common 
consent some conditions of internal intercourse, 
but no longer subsisting in full strength as an 
effective whole. The privileges of the states had 
superseded the powers of the sovereign. ‘The 
singularity of the circumstances consisted in this, 
that the ordinary process of constitutional develop- 
ment had been in this case reversed. What was 
generally an earlier form of government had sv- 
pervened upon what was generally a later form ; 
just as if in the case of Russia the princes of 
Twer Vladimir and Moscow, or the free cities of 
Novogorod and Pskof had risen into independence 
upon the weakness of the ears. The change, 
too, had taken place insensibly and without avy 
destruction of the original form, so that the action 
of several confederated states had to be regulated 
and determined -by laws devised for a single king- 
dom ; inasmuch as the confederacy or union, suci 
as it was, was the result not of any deliberate 
stipulations of the parties concerned, but of cer 
tain traditions inherited from a past constitution. 
The development of the elective principle 1 
this imperial monarchy was equally singulsr. 
Originally, as is well known, most European 
monarchies were elective within certain accepted 
limits,* which limits were gradually narrowed, 


*These limits virtuaily existed even in the case 0! 
Poland, the government of which is quoted as_so cot 
plete an illustration of an elective monarchy. From ti 
earliest days of the kingdom down to the year 1370, the 
crown continued in the family of Piast, and even Low: 
of Hungary, who was then duond was a Piast by bis 
mother’s side. After him came the Jagellos, who reigned 
with tolerable renown, and in steady succession, for |*° 
years. When this line failed, in 1572, the Poles cer- 
tainly gave one very striking example of free suffrage 
electing Henry of Valois, but after his summary diss 
sal, they married the new object of their choice to a sis 
ter of the last Jagello, and finally, in 1587, reverted to 
the same stock in the dynasty of the Vasas, who were 
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antil the descent of the crown became strictly |male line, till the dissolution of the empire in 1806. 
hereditary. In Germany, on the other hand, the | Yet it is to be observed that the succession was 
monarchy, at first not very clearly elective, be- | never declared hereditary, nor were the ceremonies 
came at an early period almost confessedly heredi- | of election ever omitted, or even utterly reduced 
tary, was next declared to be elective beyond dis-/to a mockery. The ambitious aspirations of 
pute, and finally devolved to certain great houses | Francis I. and our Henry VIII. might be war- 
in succession for various periods. An additional | ranted by the yet unstable seat of the Hapsburg 
singularity was attached to the practice from the |dynasty, nor is there, perhaps, any great reason 
monopoly of the national suffrages by seven or | for considering a dignity open to general compe- 
more great dignitaries of the empire, though this tition, because Louis XIV. conceived himself to 
js an incident which is beyond the scope of our | deserve it. But apart from these vaultings of 
remarks. The actual transmission of the crown, |royal ambition, it is certain that the House of 
however, is a point which it is very important to | Austria ran repeated risks of losing its monopoly 
observe. It remained through five descents in the | from more serious opposition.* At the first elee- 
House of Saxony; through four more, continu- | tion after the thirty years’ war, great efforts were 
ously, in the House of Franconia, nor did it quit} made by France and Sweden to supplant the 
either of these families, except upon the extinction | Hapsburg House by some branch of that of Bava- 
of the reigning male line. After reverting to a|ria; and nothing is clearer than that up to the very 
duke of Saxony for a few years, it passed to the | days of Charles VI., each election was conceived 
House of Hohenstauffen, in which it continued, |to afford both occasion and opportunity for some 
less peaceably, through four descents, with the | little political maneuvring. The experiment, how- 
interruptions of Philip and Otho IV. during the |ever, of Charles VII. showed that the Bavarian 
long minority of Frederick II. A period termed | House could make no head in the empire against 
an interregnum now ensued, though as the im-/the power of Austria, and Francis of Lorraine 
perial throne was only actually vacant during «| seonading received, with the dowry of Maria 
few months of the twenty years so designated, | Theresa, the imperial crown for himself and his 
the expression would almost seein to imply that | descendants, though it is plain enough, from the 
such license as determined the elections of William | exertions made on this occasion, as well as from 
and Richard, was hardly thought consistent with ‘the anxiety of the Austrian family to secure the 
the true constitution of the empire. Stability was | recognition of the electoral vote of Bohemia, that 
again restored by the promotion to the imperial | some misgivings were entertained respecting future 
dignity of Rodolf of Hapsburg, the founder of the | decisions of the college. 


o~ 


present Austrian House, in 1273, an election 





The limits of the country we are now considering 
peculiarly remarkable, as illustrating the advan- ‘are difficult of definition, owing to its double char- 
tages inherent in the spirit of the constitution, | aeter as the territory of the Germanic tribes and 
when honestly carried out. Rodolf’s claims were | the empire of the Roman Casars. Theoretically, 
almost wholly personal, and thus the free choice | there were no bounds to its extent; practically, it 
of the electors, judiciously exercised, enabled them | soon assumed the form of an ordinary though 
to place on the throne that candidate whose posi- | spacious kingdom. There can be little doubt but 
tion and abilities were best calculated for the ‘that the empire was originally based upon some 
work in hand. The period of a hundred and fifty idea of German nationality ; for although certain 
years intervening between the death of Rodolf and | Sclavonie countries claimed to be considered as in- 
the final hereditary succession of his descendants, tegral portions, yet these claims were only admit- 
shows the elective principle in full and legitimate | ted, as we shall presently observe, under reserva- 
operation. Notwithstanding the benefits rendered ‘tions and protests. As France and Germany had 
to the empire by Rodolf, his son could only ob- | at one time been united under the imperial crown, 
tain the succession after the short reign of Adol-| there was nothing very surprising in the fact that 
phus of Nassau had been interposed, and the ‘certain provinces on the frontiers of these two 
crown then oscillated between the two great kingdoms should be attached sometimes to one 
houses of the period, Luxemburgh and Bavaria. |and sometimes to the other of them; and when 
At length, however, in 1438, it returned to the | dineetete of Lorraine or Burgundy were either lost 
House of Austria, in the posterity of which, ag- lor gained by any particular emperor, it was merely 
grandized by alliances and inheritances, as we considered as a recovery or detachment of so much 
shall presently describe it, it remained, with a| 


siagle brief interruption at the extinction of the * The object of the dissentients was at one time put in 


a fair way of being accomplished by the mooting of a 


descended from another sister, and in whose hands the 
crown remained till 1668. Then came the extempore 
election of Michael and of John Sobieski, which was but 
natural ; after which, but for the interference of other 
powers, the crown would probably have become heredi- 
lary in the House of Saxony, which supplied the two 
Fredericks, and to which house, at much later times, 
the Poles have often reverted when there has been any 
Tate of restoring them under a monarchy. Their 

ous pacta conventa were little more than the ‘ capit- 
ulations of the German emperors. 


singular question. Although the electoral college en- 
joyed the undisputed right of electing an emperor, yet 
they could show no similar warrant for electing a king 
of the Romans. Objections, therefore, were taken to 
two points: Ist, to the election generally of a king of the 
Romans in the lifetime of the emperor, unless under cir- 
cumstances of urgent necessity ; and, 2ndly, to the limi- 
tation of the suffrage, on such an occasion, to the electoral 
college. Both objections were directed against the he- 
reditary monopoly of Austria, and though unsuccessful, 
were rather evaded than overruled. 
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of the original imperial territory. As far as we 
are aware, there was no instance of annexation, 
either by conquest or otherwise, to the Germanic 
Empire, of any territories conceived to have been 
originally independent of it; though the proposal 
of Henry VI. to incorporate with the empire, upon 
certain conditions, the Sicilian inheritance of his 
queen, shows that such aggrandizement was con- 
sidered practicable. The diminution of the im- 
perial territory occurred chiefly on the western 
border, either by the transfer of certain portions to 
France, as in the case of Provence, Dauphine, 
and Franche Comté, or by the successful assertion 
of independence, as in the case of Switzerland. 
To the south lay Italy, which, though it gave its 
title to the empire, was never considered a con- 
stituent portion of it. Represented sometimes as 
a patrimonial possession of the emperors, some- 
times as a conquered and subject country, and never 
assimilated or reconciled to the Germanic States, 
it sent no representatives to the Diet, nor did any 
Italian prince or duke, as such, ever enjoy a seat 
in that assembly. To the east and north, the im- 
perial frontiers varied according to the success of 
the several margraves in driving back the barbar- 
ous tribes on the borders, and in laying the founda- 
tions of new provinces in the ‘‘ marches’’ thus re- 
claimed. It is rather remarkable that the only 


point of the Germanic frontier concerning which 
any definite tradition of antiquity has descended to 
our times, should be the very point which at this 
moment is committed to the arbitration of the 


sword. Our readers are aware that the province 
of Schleswig—the cradle of the English people— 
is claimed, after their respective fashions, by the 
crown of Denmark and the Germanic Confedera- 
tion ; and, on behalf of the former party, appeal 
has been made to an almost proverbial saying— 
**EFidora fluvius, terminus Imperii Romani.”? Now, 
there is no doubt that the river Eyder, which runs 
between Schleswig and Holstein, and thus confines 
the pretensions of the empire to the latter duchy, 
was both very commonly and very naturally ac- 
cepted as a boundary according to the saying ; in- 
somuch that in the city of Rendsburg, through 
which the Eyder flows, it was the custom, up to the 
dissolution of the empire, to offer prayers for the 
emperor in the service of the churches situate on 
the south bank of the river, but not in that of those 
situate on the north. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, the emphasis which has been laid upon this 
proverb as designating a fixed and unchangeable 
Jandmark has been without due foundation. It is 
certain that not only Schleswig, but the whole of 
Denmark, has been considered feudatory to the 
empire, and when Frederick Barbarossa was recit- 
ing his own panegyric to the Roman ambassadors, 
he alluded to the investiture he had conferred on 
the Danish monarch as indicating the ‘‘ restoration” 
only, and not the extension of the imperial rights. 
We do not, of course, mean to lay any serious 
stress upon such pretensions as these, which might 
have been pushed with equal justice to the shores 
of Sicily or Britain; but it does seem to have 
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been overlooked, in the deductions so fluently 
drawn from the saying above quoted, that Schles- 
wig was once a margraviate of the empire, and 
that Conrad II. was conceived to be curtailing the 
imperial possessions when he ceded it to the Dan- 
ish crown. 

From these remarks it may be collected that 
the real dominions of the Germanic Empire, ex- 
clusive of its inherited pretensions, were pretty 
nearly coéxtensive with true German nationality, 
Besides these states, however, there were others, 
not very clearly or definitely connected with the 
empire, but the position of which it is expedient to 
notice with reference to the great designs now ip 
agitation. It may seem strange to include Bohe- 
mia in this category of outlying states, since, as 
has been well observed, it could only be in its 
capacity as an integral part of the empire, that it 
could make any pretensions to its exercise of the 
electoral privileges. But it is nevertheless true 
that not only its other pretensions, but this very 
vote itself, was repeatedly called in question, and 
that too, by reason of its non-nationality. “ Rer 
Bohemia non eligit, quia non est Teutonicus,” 
was a current maxim in the empire. In the elev- 
enth century the Emperor Henry IV. raised the 
reigning ‘* duke’’ of Bohemia to the rank and title 
of king, a proceeding which, however, does not 
necessarily denote any intimate connection between 
the empire and the kingdom. The male line of 
these old kings became extinct with Wenceslavs 
V., in the year 1306, when the crown, according 
to a compact which Rodolf of Hapsburg bad 
brought about by a judicious exercise of his impe- 
rial influence, should have gone to the rising fam- 
ily of Austria. But the House of Luxemburgh, 
then at the height of its power, succeeded in 1n- 
tercepting it, and in their hands it remained tl 
that transfer which we shall presently mention in 
speaking of the gradual aggrandizement of Aus- 
tia. The Luxemburgh family, who thus, for up- 
wards of a century, filled the Bohemian throne, 
and, with some interruption, that of the empire 
also, employed the opportunities of their position 
in aggrandizing their Sclavonic patrimony, to the 
prejudice of the imperial crown, which they dou)t- 
less considered a dignity both less profitable and 
less secure. Fora short time, during the interval 
which elapsed between the extinction of the 0! 
line of Brandenburgh, and the elevation of tle 
reigning House of Prussia to that title, the wiv’ 
of this northern electorate was actually annexe 
by one of the Luxemburgh emperors to the Bol- 
mian kingdom ; and when Charles IV. decided % 
many Germanic pretensions by the famous Golder 
Bull, he not only recognized and confirmed th 
electoral vote of Bohemia, which, as we have tt 
marked, had been called in question, but even * 
cured that elector, who was then no other than bs 
royal self, in a perpetual precedency over his three 
secular colleagues. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
when the kingdom of Bohemia devolved along 
with so many others, and with the empire itself, 


‘to the House of Austria, the vote, which thus be 
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came the possession of the emperors themselves, 
was tacitly merged and lost. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, six electors only are spoken 
of, nor was it till the college had been increased 
by the admission of Bavaria and Hanover, that a 
recognition of the old Bohemian suffrage was at 
length formally agreed upon. And even thus, 
the connection of this kingdom with the Germanic 
States was so slight that it was never included 
in any of the divisions of the Circles, nor did it 
ever contribute any quota to the imperial levies. 

Less inconsistent in its terms was the connection 
of Hungary with the Germanic Empire. That it 
was alleged to be an imperial fief was of course 
nothing extraordinary, but it entered into no rela- 
tions with the empire, excepting as part of the 
patrimonial possessions of the reigning house. 
The crown of this kingdom became united in the 
16th century to that of Bohemia, and both fell to- 
gether, as we shall presently remark, to the house 
of Hapsburg. Poland stood in relation to the em- 
pire not altogether dissimilar, except that its de- 
pendence on the imperial crown appears to have 
been in early times somewhat more explicitly as- 
serted, and the decline of the Hohenstauffen dy- 
nasty has even been mentioned as marking the pe- 
riod of its emancipation. Even a grand prince of 
Kief—the representative of the future monarchy 
of Russia—tendered his allegiance, it is said, to 
the Emperor Henry IV. ; but traditions like these 
point ouly to pretensions which might as well have 
been extended to the frontiers of China, and are 
of no import in ascertaining the real boundaries of 
the Germanic Empire. The truth is, that the 
eastern districts of even the old Prussian and Aus- 
trian territories were not included in the quasi con- 
federacy, so that the actual dimensions of the 
Imperial State may be brought within very rea- 
sonable limits. 

The times of which we have been hitherto 
speaking are too early to suggest any inquiry as 
to the influence exerted by the German nation, un- 
der this constitution, upon the affairs of Europe. 
The political system of the European common- 
Wealth had not yet been constructed, nor had any 
of those combinations been formed into which a 
nation might claim to enter according to its nat- 
ural power. As far as any external action of the 


empire can be traced, its effect will be found to re- | 
sult, not from any judicious union of national 
strength, but from those pretensions of which we | 


have so ofien spoken as inherited from an earlier 
state of things. ‘* The emperor’? held the first 
place upon European earth. Kings,* and at one 


* The prerogative of conferring the royal title was dis- 
puted by the emperor and the pope, one as the head of 
tie temporal, and the other of the spiritual world, and 
‘ieir pretensions were complicated by the additional right 
Which each claimed of creating the other. In practice, 
& superior title has usually heen assumed with the con- 
Sent, or at the instance, of wane one power most immedi- 
ately concerned, and subsequently recognized gradually 
by the class of crowned heads according as intrigue or 
hegotiation could procure the successive ratifications. It 
is difficult of course to see what superior power is to cre- 
ate an emperor, and thus such title has generally been 
sel!-assumed, as in the case of France, Brazil, and Rus- 


time popes, were his creation, and prerogatives 
like these conferred no small influence on their 
possessor. ‘The prestige attached to the imperial 
crown even in more recent times, may be inferred 
from the anxiety with which it was contested by 
sovereigns, to whom, excepting in these traditional 
privileges, it could bring but little increase of 
power. A dignity to which was annexed, by ever 
so visionary a title, the dominion of the world, 
could never be otherwise then venerable, and the 
empire, as a nation, shared in this equivocal su- 
premacy of its chief. Germany was considered 
the metropolis of the Holy Roman Empire, of 
which all other European states were subordinate 
dependencies. Such persuasions as these con- 
ferred advantages not altogether unsubstantial on 
the Germanic empire, and gave to the group of 
states comprised under this title a visible prece- 
dence among the nations of Christendom. 

Most certainly, however, it was not from any 
effective union that this presumption of strength 
arose. Taking into consideration the extent of 
territory and the martial character of the popula- 
tion, the influence of Germany in the affairs of 
Europe should have had a more enduring founda- 
tion. But at no period were the inconsistencies 
in the constitutional character of the empire more 
conspicuous than at that of which we are now 
speaking—the period, namely, which elapsed be- 
tween the decline of the ancient imperial authority 
and the rise of the Austrian House to a compen- 
satory grandeur upon its own patrimonial posses- 
sions. The Germanic nation had no efficient rep- 
resentative for any external manifestation of its 
strength. There was neither a king nor a con- 
gress—neither a sceptre like that of Constantino- 
ple, nor a senate like that of Venice. Originally 
the domains attached peculiarly to the imperial 
crown had been extensive enough to raise their 
elected possessor at once to a level with his rich- 
est subject; so extensive, indeed, that it was 
thought they could not be united to any private 
patrimony without creating a territorial influence 
incompatible with the safety of the constitution, 
and the early emperors, like the kings of France, 
were compelled, upon their accession, to make over 








to other parties such estates and dignities as they 
already enjoyed. But, before the conclusion of 
the fourteenth century, these domains and _privi- 
leges had been alienated, either in bribes or dona- 
tions, so effectually, that the revenues of the im- 
perial possessions were altogether insufficient, of 


sia, Tt was after pushing forward his frontiers to the 
Baltic, and gaining that great ol,ject of Russian ambition, 
a sea-hoard, that Peter thought himself entitled to the 
distinetion. The new dignity was recognized by all pow- 
ers but Poland and Turkey, and a war with the Porte 
was very near resulting. Sometimes a count or duke 
was proclaimed king after a successful battle, as in the 
case of Alfonso of Portugal One of our exiled Stuarts 
tried to tempt the Elector of Hanover away from Eng- 
land, by promising to procure him a royal title in his own 
more ancient dominions. It is rather a remarkable fact 
that the archdukes of Austria (ef the Bamberg line) 
were uctually created kings by the emperor Frederick IL, 
so that there is a dormant title in the house ready for 
any of those contingencies which are now daily contem- 
plated. 
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themselves, for the decent maintenance of the im- 
perial household. Such as lay along the banks 
of the Rhine had fallen to the three ecclesiastical 
electors and the Count Palatine, the detached and 
outlying properties had been appropriated by the 
princes of the contiguous territory, and all the toils 
and contributions which were destined for the sup- 
port of the imperial family had been redeemed 
from some needy or ambitious emperor by the sa- 
gacious management of the states. An emperor 
of Germany, with all his titles and prerogatives, 
was one of the poorest sovereigns in Europe, un- 
less he carried an ample patrimony of his own to 
the maintenance of his state. The Luxemburgh 
family supported themselves by their kingdom of 
Bohemia, though the inadequacy of even this roy- 
al appanage is shown by the current story of the 
arrest of Charles IV. for a private debt, by a 
butcher of Worms. But when the imperial 
crown had passed into the as yet unaggrandized 
House of Austria, the scandal was complete. 
Frederick IV., throughout a considerable part of 
his long reign, was a fugitive and a beggar, una- 
ble, by all the forces of the empire which an em- 
peror could raise, to recover his family duchy, 
from which he had been expelled by a hostile in- 
vasion. 

In this way was Germany left without any ef- 
fective representative of the country in its national 
capacity. Its natural representative, according to 
the habits of the times, would have been a power- 
ful and dignified sovereign, one who could wield 
the sceptre of his dominions to good purpose, and 
who could combine the whole resuurces of the na- 
tion for any enterprise of profit or renown, and 
such, perhaps, had been some of the emperors of 
the Saxon line. But this central power was now 
completely gone, and, what was more, it had not 
been succeeded by any fresh machinery for devel- 
oping and exerting the forces of the nation under 


the new constitution which had insensibly grown 


up. There was, as yet, no organized system for 
ascertaining or executing the resolutions of the 
constituent states; there was no permanent diet, 
no federal court, no supreme authority, no ar- 
rangement of departments, contingents, or contri- 
butions. The Germanic empire had not even a 
metropolis. The ‘* Successors of the Czsars”’ 
were left to find a Rome of their own. The Ba- 
varian emperors usually kept court at Munich ; 
the Luxemburghers rarely stirred from Prague, a 
city without the limits of the empire; and Fred- 
erick [V. was literally without a house in which 
to rest his head. When there was neither impe- 
rial nor federal authority to preserve any semblance 
of domestic peace, or any security for life or prop- 
erty, it is not to be conceived that there could be 
externally any imposing manifestations of national 
power. Maximilian and Charles V. availed them- 
selves of their improved opportunities to remedy | 
some of these constioutions! imperfections. 
mestic anarchy was checked by te peremptory 
proclamation of a ‘* public peace,”’ the imperial 


chamber and Aulic council were instituted as su-_ 
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preme tribunals of the nation, and the division of 
the empire into circles both recognized its unity 
and facilitated the combination of its resources. 
But even these expedients, together with the re- 
forms and improvements subsequently suggested, 
were altogether insufficient to develope the full 
powers of the empire. ts constitution still suf- 
fered from the collision between tradition and re- 
ality. Nominally a monarchy, and parading the 
symbols of monarchical power with unusual pomp, 
it was actually a confederacy of independent states, 
There was thus no room for unity or force, either 
in one view of the constitution or the other.— 
There was uot the absolutism which could support 
an emperor, nor the spirit which should animate a 
league, and thus ensued all those complications 
and perplexities which neutralized the strength of 
the German people in the struggle of nations which 
was to come. 

But while the domestic revolutions of the Ger- 
manic empire were thus destructive of national 
unity, they operated most remarkably indeed in 
originating and aggrandizing certain particular 
states which were afterwards to enter independent- 
ly with such conspicuous influence into the system 
of Europe. It did not happen that the states thus 
accidentally elevated to such extraordinary gran- 
deur were those which enjoyed the greatest power 
in the early days of the empire. The ancient 
duchies had either become extinct, as in the case 
of Swabia and Franconia, or had been transferred 
to new houses and merged in other possessions, 
like Brandenburgh, or had been partitioned into 
insignificant patrimonies like Saxony. Even the 
ultimate union of Bavaria and the Palatinate did 
not result in a state of any signal magnitude, but 
the Archduchy of Austria and the Electorate of 
Brandenburgh eventually swelled into a gigan- 


we should be tempted to sketch the process, even 
if the episode had a less direct or important bear 
ing than it will be found to possess upon the ac- 


tual subject of our remarks, Few people, per- 
haps, are accustomed to consider the three great 
powers of the North as very modern formativus, 
and yet at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Henry IV. and Sully were projecting 
a reOrganization of the European continent, no 
such names as those of Austria, Russia, or Prvs- 
sia, entered into their calculations. Even 4 
whole century later an English ambassador wrote 
home from the Hague, and excused himself from 
saying much about Peter the Great, as the move- 
ments or disposition of such a personage could be 
of no great concern to Western Europe. 
Austria, like most border provinces of the em- 
pire, was originally a margraviate ; and when firs! 
rising into notice, appears in the possession of the 
House of Bamberg. Frederick Barbarossa had 
occasion, for his own convenience, to abstract * 


Do- | little of the territory of the ruling margrave ; and 


‘by way of compensftion, he conferred upon the 
‘fief, in 1156, some titles and privileges which were 
considered a fair return for the loss. The margra- 
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viate was henceforth to be an archduchy, indivisi- | version which Rodolf IV. of Austria had contrived 
ble and inalienable, and taking rank immediately to negotiate with Margaret, the last heiress of 
after the electorates. With such distinctions it those territories. Twenty years later the city of 
flourished till 1245, when the Bamberg line having | Trieste also, dissatisfied with the government of 
become extinct, it was presently appropriated by | Venice, tendered its welcome allegiance to the 
Ottocar of Bohemia. On the accession of Rodolf dukes of Austria. In the mean time, however, the 
of Hapsburg to the imperial throne a few years | original hereditary possessions of the Hapsburg 
afterwards, he demanded from Ottocar the restitu- | family had been gradually lost. The territorial 
tion of the imperial fiefs which he had thus pre- | “rights which the old counts of this house possessed 
sunptuously seized, and homage for the remainder | in Switzerland had been extended, by the power 
of his possessions. As Ottocar withheld both the | (of Rodolf the emperor and his sons, into a very 
compliment and the surrender, Rodolf extinguished | important asce endency over the country ; and even 
him by foree of arms; and, according to estab-| when the imperial crown had passed from the 
lished preeedent—a privilege which, in fact, was | rising house, the dukes of Austria alleged preten- 
one of the most valuable branches of the imperial | sions to Swiss dominion far more formidable than 
prerogative—bestowed the recovered fiefs on his|ever had been put forth by the counts of Haps- 





own family. In this way was the family removed 
from Hapsburg to Austria, the domains and title 
of which they have ever since retained. The 
imperial erown, as we have observed, quitted the 
new family for a century and a half; but, though 
not emperors, they were still archdukes of the 
empire, with a territory, it is true, not very con- 
siderable, but with a title and a rank which they 
took every precaution to confirm. Considerable 
jealousy was excited in the 14th century by a 
conspicuous parade of these claims, which appear 
to have been for a while forgotten, and doubts 
were thrown upon the validity of the original 
grant, or the due directness of the succession. 
The pertinacity of the family at length prevailed, 
and they were allowed their extraordinary prece- 
dence in a country where such pretensions were 
not very readily acceded to; but it was still 
thought advisable to seize the earliest opportunity 
of placing the matter beyond dispute; and, ac- 
cordingly, when the imperial crown again fell to 
the lot of the house under Frederick IV., that. 
impoverished emperor confirmed the dignities of 
the house, though he could not defend its posses- 
sions, and pronounced himself and his descendants 
archdukes forever, with as much gravity as Shah 
Alum assumed in conferring titles of honor on 
General Lake. Afterwards, in conformity with 
the now accepted pedigree of the empire, a more 
exalted source was sought for these distinctions, 
and written patents of Julius Cesar and Nero 
were produced at Vienna to testify to the prece- 
dence inherent in the Austrian house. 

To the territories, not very extensive, of arch- | 
ducal Austria, the three contiguous counties of 
Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, appear from very 
early times to have been attached; and all were 
comprised in the family settlement of Rodolf. 
The inheritance was diminished for the space of a 
few years by the subtraction of Carinthia; but) 
— the middle of the 14th century this duchy | 

also finally reverted to the possessions of the 
house. One or two acquisitions of some impor- | / 
tance were subsequently made. The valuable | 
country of the Tyrol, to which the reigning empe- 
ror has just now fled, as the most loyal and faithful 
province of his imperial dominions, fell into the 
family estates in 1363, by virtue of a deed of re- 








to be lost in the grandeur of new acquisitions, 


burg. We need not do more than allude to the 
famous struggles by which their pretensions were 
extinguished. Fortunately for the independence 


of the mountaineers, the sceptre of the empire had 


passed from the hands of the Hapsburghers before 
arms were resorted to; and the battles of Morgar- 
ten and Sempach were fought only against the 
ducal forces of Austria. Aided by the jealousies 
to which their lordly adversaries were exposed, 
and especially by the publication against one of 
them of the ban of the empire, the Swiss confed- 
erates eventually succeeded, not only in emanci- 
peting their own lands, but in annexing what had 
been the more legitimate property of their former 
lords, till, towards the commencement of the 15th 
century, the transplanted family of Hapsburg re- 
tained nothing of the estates from which they had 
migrated except the territorial title. Their new 
inheritance, however, was amply sufficient to 
compensate such a loss as this ; and within a cen- 
tury after the death of the emperor Rodolf, the 
petty chiefs of a small Swiss county took rank 
among the foremost states of the empire for in- 
fluence and power, and were reckoned as the ac- 
knowledged equals of such houses as Luxemburgh 
and Bavaria. 

Yet they were as liable as either Bavaria or 


| Luxemburgh to a decline and fall, and it is the 


sequel of their history, involving, as it does, so dif- 
ferent a destiny, which presents such miraculous 
chapters to the student. We have been speaking 
of the patrimonial inheritance of the Austrian 
house. The original duchy, it will be remem- 
bered, was constituted ‘‘ indivisible,’ that is, in- 
capable of being partitioned among the various 
members of a family—a provision which antici- 
pated, in some sort, the effects of the principle of 
primogeniture subsequently introduced, and which, 
in the case of the empire itself, had only been at 
length formerly sanctioned by Otho the Great, 
But this condition was not extended to the whole 
of the agglomerated inheritance, and the house of 
Austria ran the usual risks of dissolution, by the 
temporary establishment of three separate lines in 
Austria, Styria, and the Tyrol, which, however, 


were fortunately reiinited in the person of Maxi- 


milian. But the old Austrian patrimony was soon 
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The two crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, which, 
though both elective, were often considered as 
constituting but a single prize, had both fallen to 
the Luxemburgh family during the days of its su- 
premacy, and at length, in 1419, were settled on a 
single head in the person of Sigismund, the last 
emperor of that line. The daughter and heiress 
of this royal pluralist was secured, with the char- 
acteristic fortune of the family, by Albert of 
Austria, to whom also descended all the three elec- 
tive crowns which had distinguished his father-in- 
law—those of the Empire, Hungary, and Bohemia. 
The imperial crown, as we have before remarked, 
never again, except for a few short months, de- 
parted from the Austrian house; nor is it very 
probable that the possession of the other two 
would have been interrupted, but for the singular 
incapacity of Frederick IV., and the extraordinary 
merits of Matthias Corvinus and George Podie- 
brad, displayed to unusual advantage in the dis- 
tracted state of the respective kingdoms. Even 
Maximilian could not recover these prizes, though 
they fell again in the succeeding generation to 
the Austrian family, in which they have remained 
to the present day. 

We have thus traced the formation of what is 
now called the ** Austrian Empire,’’ as far almost 
as it is included within the Germanic limits. 


Aggrandizement still more prodigious remained 
behind, though it was preceded by a period of 
depression so singular, that it seems as if the 
smallest unlucky impulse would then have pre- 


cipitated the house of Austria to the level of Old- 
enburg or Darmstadt. For more than half of the 
fifteenth century did Frederick IV. of Austria 
wield the imperial seeptre of Germany, and yet so 
low were the fortunes of his house, that they 
might have been over-matched by those of the 
most petty potentate of Europe. The patrimony 
and prerogative of the imperial crown had been 
reduced, as we have before observed, to empty 
names, and even these were not yet the assured 
inheritance of Austria. The crowns of Hungary 
and Bohemia had passed away, the Swiss territo- 
ries were gone, and even from the old patrimonial 
duchy of the house was the emperor expelled by 
an invasion of his Hungarian rival. Fortunately 
Frederick had yet one resource, which has seldom 
failed the family of Hapsburg—a marriageable 
son. On the opposite frontier of Otho’s erhpire 
reigned a prince who had concentrated a score of 
duchies in his single coronet, and who had one 
female child. By the several processes of in- 
heritance, purchase, extortion, or conquest, Bur- 
gundy, Flanders, Namur, Luxemburgh, Brabant, 
Limburg, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, West 
Friesland, Guelderland, and Zuatphen, had become 
the dominions of Charles the Bold, and the dowry 
of Mary of Burgundy. Maximilian, though not 
without a stroke as bold as such a wife demanded, 
secured his prize, was elected, by aid probably of 
this very inheritance, to succeed his father, and 
when the next generation brought the powers of 
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‘them proportioned to his titles and his crown. 
We need do no more than barely allude to a 
‘mateh even more magnificent, which brought down 
‘upon the Austrian house an avalanche of empires 
so prodigious, as to overwhelm even the dignities 
which they had already amassed. The alliance 
of Philip of Austria with Joanna of Castile exalted 
the house of Hapsburg to a pitch of substantial 
grandeur which might bear a comparison with the 
glories of Constantine or Charlemagne. One 
branch of the house had converted the old Ger- 
manic empire into a family perquisite, and accu- 
mulated besides a patrimony almost equal to the 
empire itself. The other reposed in rival gran- 
deur upon its heritage of Spain and the Indies, and 
counted Italy and the Netherlands as provinces 
of its crown. It is not within our purpose to 
trace minutely the interchanges and partitions of 
this gigantic inheritance between the two Austrian 
dynasties of Germany and Spain. The Italian 
territories, which are now the scene of a doubiful 
war, are not, as we have before mentioned, any 
portion of the old imperial inheritance. At the 
close of those protracted conflicts which succeeded 
the invasion of the Peninsula by Charles VIII., 
the Milanese remained in the possession of Spain, 
rather by right of Ferdinand’s conquests than by 
any title derived from Austria. After the extine- 
tion, however, of the Austro-Spanish line, the 
territorial arrangements of the Treaty of Utrecht 
transferred to the surviving branch of the Haps- 
burg family these famous districts, together with 
such vast additional possessions in the Peninsula, 
that it was presently thought advisable to exalt 
the dukes of Savoy into kings, and to create in 
the plains of Piedmont, for the purpose of coun- 
terbalaneing the dangerous preponderance of Aus- 
tria, that very power which is at this moment 
oecupied in the ostensible discharge of such duties. 
The kingdom of Lombardy was subsequently com- 
pleted by the annexation of the Venetian territo- 
ries, an arrangement which it is said, was not very 
cordially welcomed by the emperor Francis II., 
who foresaw the embarrassments awaiting his 
successors from their transalpine dominions. Of 
the spoils of Poland it is unnecessary to speak, as 
the crowning act of absorption must be fresh in 
the memory of all. Such were the destinies of 
the house of Austria: in 1250 the petty lords of a 
hill county, in 1450 the degraded occupants of a 
precarious and impoverished throne, in 1550 the 
hereditary successors of the Cesars, and the par 
titioners of one half of the known world. 

Prussia supplies a yet more singular and far 
more complicated illustration of the process by 
which states are formed. The Austrian domin- 
ions had been already consolidated before the style 
or title of this rival power was known to Europe ; 
and so rapid, indeed, has been the advancement 
of this state, now pretending, and not without 
plausibility, to the supremacy of the new empire, 
that there must be persons yet living who may 
remember when its sovereign had not succeeded 
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public of Poland. In the year 1320 the line of 
the margraves of Brandenburgh—a territory which 
had been constituted one of the seven electorates 
—became extinct, and the patronage of the whole 
place and dignity lapsed, in due course, to the 
reigning emperor. Louis of Bavaria, then on the 
imperial throne, conferred it on his eldest son, 
from whom it passed subsequently to the two 
younger in succession. The Luxemburgh empe- 
rors, loath to lose so valuable an appointment, 
contrived to recover it about fifty years later ; but, 
after retaining it for a short time in their own fam- 
ily, at length formally disposed of it, at a fair val- 
uation, for 400,000 crowns. The successful bidder 
for this enviable dignity was Frederick, burgrave 
of Nuremburg, of the noble house of Zollern, 
already considerable in the states of the empire, 
and which carried to its new inheritance the two 
small principalities of Bayreuth and Anspach, 
afterwards usually allotted as provisions for the 
younger branches of the family. On the 18th of 
April, 1417, Frederick, elector of Brandenburgh, 
entered upon his new career; and in his posterity 
has the inheritance ever since continued. 

The name of Prussia was originally borne by a 
desolate district in the north-eastern angle of the 
present kingdom, a remote and uncivilized spot in 
which the Teutonic Knights had fixed themselves 
on their expulsion from the Holy Land, as offering 
good work to their swords, and good remuneration 
to their valor. After reclaiming the territory from 
the pagan tribes which had overrun it, they held 


though they are now lost in that expanse of terri- 
torial agglomerations to which they still give their 
name. But there were more impressive argu- 
ments in favor of this scheme for thus sinking the 
electorate in the duchy. The former was but a 
constituent portion of the empire, whereas the 
domains of the latter were beyond the imperial 
boundaries, and though feudally subject at the 
moment to another power, could easily be enfran- 
chised into a positive independence, such as was 
not to be expected in the case of an electorate. 
Nor was the great consummation long delayed. 
The extraordinary revolutions, of which we shall 
presently speak, produced in the empire by the 
Thirty Years’ War, enabled Frederick William 
the Great, who most opportunely succeeded to the 
ducal crown in 1640, to emancipate his duchy from 
the pretensions of Poland, and to obtain its recog- 
nition, in 1657, as a sovereign and independent 
state. We will not stop to enumerate at this 
point the important acquisitions which the treaty 
of Westphalia had secured to this new northern 
power, as it will be necessary to record, in greater 
detail, the operations and influence of this most 
famous peace upon the territorial constitution of 
the empire. But, with dominions thus aggran- 
dized, and with the examples of Saxony and Or- 





ange before their eyes, it was not probable that 
the descendants of Frederick William would rest 


/contented with their ducal rank. On the 18th of 


January, 1701, Frederick I. placed a royal crown 
on his own head, at Konigsberg, and a king of 


it, constituted into a kind of state, as a fief of the Prussia made his first appearance upon the field 


kingdom of Poland, and for more than two centu- 
ries entered with material influence into the politi- 
cal relations of this part of Europe. At length, 
after revolutions and reverses, which we need not 
stop to relate, this military brotherhood renounced 
the Romish faith, and embraced the doctrines of 
Luther, and by a treaty between the fraternity and 
their feudal superior, the king of Peland, these 
particular possessions of the order were consoli- 
dated into an hereditary ‘“‘ duchy of Prussia,’’ and 
settled on the Grand Master then ruling. This 
fortunate chief was Albert of Brandenburgh, a 
member of a junior branch of that family, and 
cousin of the then reigning elector, Joachim L., 
and who had been chosen by the knights, in their 
difficulties, as a serviceable and promising pro- 
teetor. In the second generation from Albert, the 
duchy was vested in an heiress, who being mar- 
ried to the elector John Sigismund, conveyed the 
duchy of Prussia to the eldest branch of the house 
of Brandenburgh in 1618. 

The electors of Brandenburgh immediately 
merged their old denomination in that derived 
from their recently acquired dukedom ; and thus, 
from an obscure and insignificant, corner of one of 
the rudest districts of Europe, was the title of one 
of its greatest powers circuitously derived. Com- 
pared with the hereditary territories of the elec- 
torate, the dimensions of the duchy were, indeed, 
considerable enough to suggest either an alteration 
or an addition in the titles of the reigning house, 
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of Europe. The sanction of the emperor to the 
assumption was secured by the stipulations of a 
solemn treaty; and the most earnest protestations 
were employed to deprecate the opposition of Po- 
Jand to this sudden elevation of one of its fiefs. 
Yet they were not completely effectual; and 
though the dissatisfaction of his former lords 
was not suffered by Frederick to cause serious 
impediment to his schemes, it was not until the 
year 1763 that a recognition of the kingdom of 
Prussia could be extorted from the haughty diet 
of the republic of Poland. At this point of our 
territorial history we must stop. The utmost ex- 
pansiveness of an essay would be insufficient to 
admit even a bare enumeration of the seignories, 
counties, duchies, principalities, bishoprics, and 
provinces, by the accretion of which the present 
power of Prussia has been gradually formed.* 

* Eight distinct deposits may be classified and subdi- 
vided. There was first the old Brandenburgh electorate, 
on which settled the duchy of Prussia. Then there came 
the Saxon | phe os acquired partly in the seventeenth 
century and partly at the conclusion of the late wars. 
The Westphalian provinces fell in about the same period. 
The Pomeranian were picked up piecemeal and at inter- 
vals, Swedish Pomerania not coming in till the present 
century. The duchy of Cleves, which was acquired in 
1666, was the nucleus of the Rhenish provinces, which 
have been so handsomely augmented within the present 
generation. As to Silesia and Posen, we need not say 
anything about such very famous traasactions. It is very 
important, however, at a period like this, to bear in mind 


the circumstances attending the territorial formation of a 
state, especially such as this, since, according to these 











descents, the popular feeling in the provinces varies. 
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Sweden, Austria, Poland, Saxony, and half the 
other states of Germany, have al] joined in the 
reluctant contributions by which the representative 
of a petty dukedom, through the valor of its peo- 
ple and the conduct of its kings, has been raised, 
in a century and a half, to the foremost rank 
among the powers of the world. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the rise 
of these two great kingdoms, not only as good 
specimens from an interesting department of his- 
tory—the formation and consolidation of states— 
but because, by the position of one of them, and, 
finally, by the rivalry of the two, not only were 
the external relations of the Germanic Empire 
completely changed, but the whole system of 
Europe was intimately affected. In particular, 
the comparatively recent formation of such a 
power as Prussia entailed the most momentous 
results. It is true that the royal title, as we shall 
presently see, was not peculiar to Prussia among 
the states of the empire; but there was this sin- 
gularity about the case, that the aggrandizement 
of the house thus encouraged, remained evidently 
to be sought within the dominions of the empire 
itself. In consenting to the titular promotion of 
Prussia, Austria was raising up a rival to herself 
in the very heart of the empire, and one which, 
as the lapse of a very few years proved, was 
strong enough to make head against all the im- 
perial and patrimonial resources of the more 
ancient house, and to revive the murderous con- 
fiicts of the more barbarous times. 

It was not, however, till after the peace of 
Westphalia, that the antagonism of Prussia, 
strengthened by the absorption of secularized prin- 
cipalities, and sustained by the religious divisions 
of the empire, assumed the influence to which we 
have referred. In the days of Charles V. there 
was no state in the Germanic body capable of 
disputing the supremacy of the Austrian house. 
For all practical purposes, indeed, the empire of 
these times may be considered as represented by 
Austria alone. Not that its resources or its con- 
tingents were any more at the command of this 
house, now aggrandized by its immense patrimo- 
nial possessions, and apparently confirmed in a 
monopoly of the imperial throne, than they had 
been at the command of the most impoverished 
Frederick or Charles. On the contrary, the inde- 
pendence of the states was even more indisputably 
ascertained than before ; and the impracticability 
of developing and combining the full forces of the 
einpire against any common enemy, or for any 
common object, was never more clearly shown 
than in the protracted wars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Neither the impassioned urgency of Maxi- 
nilian in depicting the dangers of the empire, nor 
the actual presence of the French in the imperial 
territories, nor the sight of the revolutions going 
on around them, could rouse the Germanic body 


here is all the difference in the world hetween the tem- 
per and disposition prevailing in East and West Prussia 
and Brandenhargh, and that exhibited in the Rhenish 
provinces or Posen. 








to any worthy display of the national strength. 
Except for the preservation of internal peace, a 
purpose which was now most zealously promoted, 
the federal power of the empire was a mere shad- 
ow. The constituent states were advancing, it 
is true, and some at the expense of others, in 
political growth; but the imperial body derived 
no proportionate accession of strength or influence 
from the prosperity of its departments. By this 
time the historical destinies of Germany were 
pretty clearly delineated. Her provinces were to 
form mighty powers, and to contribute, singly and 
independently, some of the most important mem- 
bers to the new system of Europe. But her unity 
and her nationality were virtually gone. It was 
not the empire, but the House of Hapsburg which 
entered as a powerful state into the combinations of 
European politics. It was Austria, not Germany, 
which lent her weight to the adjustment of politi- 
eal equilibrium, and trimmed the balance between 
rival royalties. Hitherto the relations between 
the empire and the western powers had been few 
and unimportant. Italy and the papal pretensions, 
Hungary and the Turks, together with the inces- 
sant squabbles of the states themselves, had fur- 
nished the empire with its opportunities for federal 
action; but the Burgundian alliance, and the con- 
sequent possession of the Netherlands, brought it 
immediately into contact with France and Fug- 
land, at the same time that the Spanish inheri- 
tance closely connected it with the affairs of that 
peninsula. Yet, in all the political leagues and 
oppositions which resulted from these circumstan- 
ces, it was Austria, and not Germany, which was 
really acting. It is true that the patrimonial 
grandeur of the house which now monopolized 
the imperial succession reflected no inconsiderable 
lustre upon the empire itself, and lent to the title 
of ‘emperor’ a dignity which of late years it 
had sadly wanted. But it was Austria, with her 
hereditary possessions, and with pretensions not 
often identified, nor always combined, with those 
of the empire, which appears upon the fie!d of 
politics. It was the Austrian house, in its Ger- 
man and Spanish branches. which provoked the 
antagonism of France ; and it was the rivalry of 
these families, dating from these times, and devel- 
oped by nearly three centuries of war, which 
formed the base of the system regulating the po- 
litical equilibriuin of. Europe, until the sudden 
apparition of Prussia in the full panoply of power 
diverted the apprehensiong, and changed the com- 
binations of states. 

We have now brought our considerations, re- 
specting the external action of the Germanic 
nation, to a period ef European history, when 
such considerations acquire a vast increase of im- 
portance. ‘Towards the close of the fifteenth, and 
the commencement of the sixteenth centuries, a 
singular coineidence of sagacious and designing 
monarchs on the thrones of Aragon, France, Eng- 
land, Spain, and Germany, had conspired with 
the discoveries of science and the march of events 
to bring the powers of Europe into reciprocal con- 
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nections hitherto unknown. The invasion of Italy 
by the French disclosed the facility with which 
the designs of any ambitious state might be 
baffled by a league of other states individually 
inferior ; and although the treachery and bad faith 
which characterized this opening of international 
intercourse was signal enough to discredit the 
practice, yet the advantages derivable from a 
common understanding were so obvious, that here- 
after the powers of Europe formed, as it were, 
a single family, regulated by a system of polit- 
ical adjustment which was upheld by common 
consent for the common good. Under such con- 
ditions as these, a powerful nation, united either 
in an effective confederacy or by a vigorous chief, 
might reasonably expect an influential voice in the 
councils of the commonwealth. But such a voice 
Germany never possessed, partly from that defi- 
ciency of her constitution to which we have allu- 
ded, partly because her component provinces were 
bent upon partitioning among themselves, indi- 
vidually, that influence which might have been 
irresistibly exerted in behalf of the whole, and 
partly because at this period a new element of 
division was introduced into the transactions of the 
Germanic body which completed the work already 
commenced, and finally left the constitution of the 
empire with scarcely a trace of unity discoverable. 
The source of this discord was in the preaching 
of Luther. It would of course be superfluous for | 
us to detail the progress of the reformed doctrines, | 
er to enumerate the states which successfully aec- 
ceded to the Protestant party, but the effect of 
these religious differences was in the highest 
degree important. Hitherto, whatever had been 
the animosity by which the internal dissensions of 
the empire had been characterized, they had at 
least been settled by the states themselves without 
any appeal to foreign interference. But so deadly 
were the feuds which now arose, that the weaker 
party, after combining in some of those leagues 
which were already familiar expedients, was com- 
pelled to look beyond the imperial frontiers for aid 
against the perils which threatened them at home. 











Most persons are acquainted with the general | 
course of those events which proceeded through 
experimental struggles and inconclusive treaties to | 
a most murderous war of thirty years’ duration, | 
and finally issued in the great peace of Westpha- | 
lia. But the influence of these disputes upon | 
the territorial and political constitution of the em- 
pire, though matter of less common information, 
was so extensive and extraordinary, that even a 
sketch of its operations would demand wider limits 
than we can assign to the whole subject in hand. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves with direct- 
ing attention to one or two particular points, and 
recording the general effects which were thus pro- 
duced upon the character of the empire in those 
its peculiar relations which we are attempting to 
examine. 

Before the Reformation the ecclesiastical states 
of the empire presented a singular feature in the 





constitution of the Germanic body. Like the sec- 





ular states, they were administered by a machin- 
ery constructed upon the model of the empire it- 
self, the chapters serving as the provincial assem- 
bly by the suffrages of which the spiritual prince 
was elected. They differed in no essential point 
from the other states of the empire, and, being 
headed by the three electorates of Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne, and comprising no insignificant di- 
visions of territory aud population, they contributed 
an element equally influential and extraordinary to 
the imperial constitution. They were, in fact, 
nothing less than so many powerful principalities 
descending by election and not by inheritance ; 
and since, in ordinary cases, a prelate was already 
advaneed in years at his accession to the throue, 
the succession in these states was unusually rapid. 
It is true, indeed, that some of these principalities 
were occasionally monopolized as appanages by 
great houses of the empire, as in the case of the 
Archbishoprie of Cologne, which was preserved in 
the family of Bavaria from the close of the six- 
teenth to the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
but, generally speaking, it might be said that a 
very considerable part of the constituent sovereign- 
ties of the empire were thus periodically offered to 
the competition of all candidates within a certain 
pale, an incident which could hardly fail of being 
highly agreeable to the parties concerned. In- 
deed, the episcopal functions of such offices were 
usually merged altogether in the duties and _privi- 
leges of a secular prince, and suffragans were left 
in superintendence of the spiritual business of the 
see, while the newly elected sovereign occupied 
himself with the government of his proper domin- 
ions or the business which fell to his share in the 
diet. 

Now upon these curious arrangements the Ref- 
ormation operated with instantaneous effect. As 
conversions to the new doctrines were not confined 
to the secular princes, it became a question of 
singular importance to ascertain what should be 
done with these elective principalities when they 
had embraced the Protestant faith. In some cases 
it was endeavored to transform them into hered- 
itary states, as had been accomplished in the in- 
stance of the territory belonging to the Teutonic 
Order. In others they were seized and absorbed 
by the most powerful neighbor, or reserved as in- 
demnities against claims which could not be re- 
sisted. We cannot lead our readers through the 
interminable conflicts which these rivalries occa- 
sioned, but wil] merely remark that by the extine- 
tion of many of these elective principalities, the 
constitutional character of the empire was mate- 
rially changed, while its territorial aspect was al- 
together metamorphosed by the aggrandizement 
of certain families from these tempting spoils. It 
was, indeed, a complete revolution. States which 
had anciently been on the same footing of security 
as other members of the body, were suddenly con- 
demned to a precarious existence or summary 
dissolution ; and, in the mean time, the ** seculariza- 
tion’’ of these principalities (a term which was de- 
vised for the first time on this occasion) supplied 

































































































































































































































































materials for so large an augmentation of certain 
hereditary dominions, as totally to alter the rela- 
tive position of states among each other. 

Nor was this the only modification of the im- 
perial constitution. Germany was now divided 
into two parties, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
as completely as Charlemagne’s empire had been 
divided into three kingdoms; and the apparent 
settlement of the imperial crown upon the Roman 
Catholic house of Austria identified the emperor 
—now by his patrimonial possessions a powerful 
personage—with that party which was considered 
the most aggressive and formidable of the two. 
In this source originated a marked and most cu- 
rious distinction between the ‘‘ emperor’’ and the 
‘*empire ;”’ and no difficulty was found in repre- 
senting as perpetually at variance the interests of 
the latter, or, in other words, those of the Protes- 
tant states, and the interests of the former, that is, 
of a powerful Roman Catholic sovereign. In this 
way the empire came to enter into the system of 
Europe as a kind of Sonderbund or separate 
league, distinct from the forces of the emperor, 
and directly available for any alliance that might 
be framed against him. France and Spain were 
hardly more jealous of each other than were these 
two kindred powers, nor was any combination of 
European polities more conspicuous in those times 
than that by which France in particular enlisted 
against her Austrian rival those very states which 
were the nominal subjects and supporters of the 
crown they thus opposed. 

So serious were the consequences of all these 
transactions, that the constitution of the Germanic 
Iimpire, as it existed at its dissolution, may be 
conceived, in some sort, to date from the great 
treaty which terminated these religious wars. 
Taking a retrospective view, we may almost say 
t! at Germany was originally a single kingdom, 
under a powerful sovereign, with a traditional 
title; that it very early fell asunder, and, as it 
were, crystallized into states which were virtually 
independent ; that these states still preserved a 
semblance of unity under a supreme head, but 
were not really capable of combination as one na- 
tional body ; and that, at length, when serious 
causes of dissension had arisen, they established 
their international relations by a treaty which was 
virtually a pact regulating the conditions of a loose 
and partial confederation. Throughout this Treaty 
of Westphalia it is evident that the predominant 
object is simply to settle the terms on which the 
contracting parties were thenceforth to live to- 
gether. To consider the states of the Germanic 
Empire, after the occurrences of the Thirty Years’ 
War, as even nominally provinces of one undi- 
vided kingdom, under one active sovereign, was 
altogether out of the question. They were treat- 
ed of course as states who not only might be, but 
had been, enemies, and the aim of the new con- 
vention was to obviate such differences for the fu- 
ture. As regards the external relations of the body 
so constituted, it is almost impossible to recognize 
even the loosest form of a confederacy in the ag- 
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gregate of states. Indeed, the provisions of the 
treaty went directly to demolish such of these con- 
ditions of effective union as might have been pre- 
viously presumed. While the attributes of the 
central power, as personified by the emperor, 
were explicitly condemned, the states were ex- 
pressly confirmed in the right of contracting for- 
eign alliances, of making peace or war, of deput- 
ing ambassadors to foreign powers, or to each 
other, and of performing all the functions of inde- 
pendent sovereignties. The superiority rested 
with the Protestant party at the time of the con- 
gress, and the desires of this party were twofold. 
The foreign powers which had taken part in the 
war wished to preserve the antagonism which had 
been established between the minor states of the 
empire and its chief, and to secure so valuable a 
machinery for curbing and humiliating the court 
of Vienna. The protected and now rescued states, 
were equally anxious to confirm themselves in 
such a precious right of appeal, and thus the 
spirit of a treaty which was to regulate the action 
of a confederacy, breathed nothing but mistrust 
and suspicion, and was virtually confined to pro- 
visions for protecting one member of the union 
against another, instead of stipulating their com- 
mon duties for the benefit or advancement of the 
whole. 

Up to the last hour of its existence, the Ger- 
manic Empire never lost the character which was 
thus imparted to it by what may be described as 
the first definite exposition of its constitution. 
Before the peace of Westphalia there had been 
little beyond tradition or custom to regulate the 
intercourse or the duties of the constituent states. 
There was now a written code of ordinances to 
which appeal might be made, but the contingencies 
contemplated by this code were practically con- 
fined, as we have said, to disputes arising within 
the empire itself. All its forces were to be self- 
consumed. The pact was rather for the preven- 
tion of mutual molestation, than the combination, 
for external action, of the national strength. By 
this time, in fact, Germany had become a minia- 
ture representation of the European continent, 
nor can a better idea be conveyed of its constitu- 
tion than by describing the empire as a little 
Christendom in itself. It was only a single em- 
pire, as Europe might be called a single common- 
wealth. ‘The ties or traditions which connected 
its component states were little more definite or 
binding than that tacit compact which secures 
general tranquillity. Public peace is the object of 
the European system, and it was the object of the 
Germanic union. The code which was devised 
for the regulation of the smaller body was trans- 
ferred for similar purposes. and under similar con- 
ditions, to the larger, and the public law of the 
empire became the foundation of the public law 
of Europe, because it had been devised for neces- 
sities precisely analogous to those for which it 
was borrowed. In this sense it accomplished its 
end. Up to a late period of the empire, its 





weaker states were effectually protected in the en- 
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joyment of their independence and their rights | 
against the cupidities or animosities of the strong. 


Common interests suggested common action on 
any occasion when justice was outraged in the 
case of an individual state, just as a similar viola- 
tion of international law will combine against the 
aggressor the forces of confederate Europe. But 
here ended the common objects of the old Ger- 
manic Empire. As to any prompt or effective 
development of the whole national strength for 


external action, it was scarcely less impracticable 


than an effective combination of the states of 
Christendom for a new crusade, and the ‘ dread 
summit of imperial power’’ was discoverable only 
in the professions of the courtier or the imagina- 
tion of the poet. 

Other circumstances aided both in producing 
and extending the result we have described. As 
the empire, through various political revolutions, 
came at length to be constituted, it comprised sev- 
eral members whose connection with it formed but 
ove, and that perhaps not an important, feature in 
their political characters. The diet was full of 
crowned heads, owning independent and uncon- 
nected sovereignties, and wielding powers alto- 
gether disproportioned to the petty capacities in 
which they took their seats in that assembly. 
Thus the Archduke of Austria, even if the impe- 
rial title should leave the family, was King of 
Hungary and Bohemia; the King of Sweden 
sate as Lord of Pomerania, which had been ceded 
to him at the peace of Westphalia ; the King of 
Denmark as Duke of Holstein ; the King of Po- 
land as Elector of Saxony ; the King of Sardinia 
as Duke of Savoy ; the King of Prussia as Flec- 
tor of Brandenburgh; and the King of Great 
Britain as Elector of Hanover. A combination of 
the actual forces of these potentates would have 
veen irresistible ; but, though mighty monarchs in 
their own rights, they were but feeble princes as 
representing the German nation. The voices 
which should have been most influential in the 
diet were swayed by interests altogether foreign 
to those of the empire. The imperial possessions 
of the sovereigns we have mentioned were perhaps 
the least significant portion of their patrimony, 
and thus the diet included members whose private 
resources surpassed those of the empire itself. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the 
Ten Cireles were together rated at contingents 





which produced an imperial army of 40,000 men, 

while Brandenburgh alone, even before its aggran- 

dizements of the next century, could muster 28,000, | 
and Austria could take the field with more than | 
three times that number. In this way the empire | 
Was pars minima ipsa sui. Its forces were not 
constituted by any hearty or earnest alliance of its 
members, but by a tardy and reluctant contribution | 
of quotas, which bore no proportion to the real 
capabilities of the parties despatching them. For 
along time after the individual states had formed 

standing armies according to their respective pow- 
ets, there existed no military establishments for 

federal purposes. The “ troops of the empire,”’ | 





when brought upon the field, presented a hetero- 
geneous and disjointed assemblage of detachments 
variously armed and never trained to act together. 
Ten or twelve different states might have clubbed 
their quotas to raise a single regiment, in which 
men, fed by different commissariats, supplied with 
different accoutrements, and receiving different 
rates of pay, were expected to maneuvre with 
promptitude and effect under officers whom they 
had never seen. Thus the very country which 
was the market of soldiers for Europe, was repre- 
sented, nationally, by the most incompetent and 
ill-organized foree ; and even this was so clumsily 
and cireuitously exerted, that the accession of 
“the empire’’ to any military alliance was little 
more than a nominal gain, and instances are act- 
ually found where, at the conclusion of a war, 
it was disputed as a question of fact, whether 
** the empire,’’ in its veritable confederate capacity, 
had or had not been engaged at all. 

The utter want of any federal or supreme au- 
thority in the empire competent to the discharge 
of such duties as should have devolved upon it, is 
strikingly shown in the leagues and associations 
by which the states, from the earliest to the latest 
periods, endeavored to supply the deficiency, and 
to compensate, by local and temporary combina- 
tions, for the absence of any national or permanent 
unity. There were leagues for political purposes, 
such as the Electoral and Princely Unions, or the 
league against the elevation of Hanover to the 
ninth electorate. There were others, for purposes 
either of defence or domestic security, such as the 
Hanseatic or Swabian leagues; either of which 
confederacies might possibly have resulted, like 
the Helvetic league, in the dismemberment of the 
empire, and the creation of an independent power. 
Nor were the objects of these associations confined 
to such purposes as might seem compatible with a 
federal authority held in reserve for functions more 
purely national. The protection of the imperial 
territories against foreign invasion was among the 
duties left to their charge. Thus the Rhenish 
alliance was formed to preserve the empire from 
being involved in that war of the northern powers 
which was terminated by the famous peace of 
Oliva; and when the designs of Louis XIV., 
some few years later, at length loosened the con- 
nection between the empire and France which had 
been formed in the Thirty Years’ War, it was 
only by a most circuitous process of the same 
description that the states were at last combined 
against a power which had become clearly a com- 
mon enemy. Nearly cight years passed in pre- 
paratory leagues and associations before all the cir- 
cles of the empire concurred in declaring the war 
of 1689; and in the subsequent affairs of the 
Spanish Succession, the independence of the sev- 
eral states, both of the emperor and each other, 
was still more plainly shown. Two circles first 
formed an association between themselves, to 
which three others partially acceded. By a fresh 
arrangement, one of these was excloded, but the 
four others formed a league with the circle of 
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Austria, and subsequently joined that grand alli- 
ance against I’rance which the emperor had mean- 
time furmed with certain other states of the em- 
pire and the maritime powers. Other circles came 
gradually into the alliance, and at length war was 
formally declared in the name of ‘‘ the empire,” 
afier preliminaries more troublesome and tortuous 
than have usually preceded a European coalition. 
The unity of action procurable on conditions 
like these was little more than the unity of action 
which might be anticipated among the powers of 
Christendom, if civilization should again be threat- 
ened by any irruption of Huns or Tartars. For 
external purposes Germanic nationality was vir- 
tually extinet, and even in the internal concerns of 
the empire, though accepted maxiins of public law 
provided for the security of the states, yet it 
would be difficult to trace very distinctly the opera- 
tions of a supreme authority in any provisions for 
their mutual intercourse. The legislative interfer- 
ence of the imperial courts in the concerns of the 
several states was extremely rare, and all those 
provincial peculiarities, which are now so much 
complained of as incompatible with any idea of 
true nationality, subsisted in full force, while there 
was yet, nominally, an undivided empire. Some 
decrees in the reign of Charles VI., respecting 
the uniformity of coinage, form quite a conspicuous 
object in imperial transactions. The great point 
fur which the supreme authority still remained 
effective was the protection of the immediate states 
of the empire agaiust their overweening neighbors, 
or even of the subjects of any particular state 
against their own sovereign. In such cases it 
was always presumed that an appeal lay to the 
emperor, and instances are not wanting in which 
it was resorted to with effect. But for all the 
purposes which are now proclaimed preeminent, 
the old Germanic Empire was far more incompe- 
tently constituted than the present Germanic Con- 
federation. ‘* Germany’? was absolutely lost. 
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the purely Austrian documents with which they 
had been long confused ; and though this curious in- 
terruption somewhat disturbed the doctrine of divine 
imperial right which had insensibly been formed, 
and might have led to constitutional improvements 
if the new dynasty had been perpetuated, yet the 
old state of things was speedily revived under 
Francis of Lorraine, and the empire continued, ti]] 
the days of its dissolution, in the beaten path 
which we have been attempting to trace. 

It must be evident, from what we have said, 
that the Germanic empire, considered in that point 
of view which we have selected as the most sig- 
nificant—in its relations, namely, to the other 
powers of Europe, either as a nation or a confed- 
eracy—had for a long period ceased substantially 
to exist. It still, however, survived to discharge 
the not unimportant functions to which we have 
referred, of guaranteeing and preserving an equality 
of rights among a multitude of states, of various 
constitutions, dispositions, and extent ; which, if 
they could be combined for no other purpose, were 
at least associated for the enforcement of law. 
But the dissolution of even this shadowy phantom 
of the dominion of the Casars was close at hand, 
and it was at length effected under a coincidence of 
circumstances not only remarkable in themselves, 
but deriving unusual interest from the events of 
the present day, which openly threaten a territo- 
rial reorganization of the continent, as sweeping as 
that which was projected by the ambition of Napo- 
Jeon, and carried out mainly by means of the very 
operation which we shall now describe. 

The first French revolution communicated orig’- 
nally no such shock to the kingdoms of Europe as 
has been transmitted by the eruptions of the third. 
But as the repeated collisions of France and Auvs- 
tria resulted successively in the increased abasement 
of the latter power, the affairs of the empire be- 
came materially involved in each of the concessions 








Even the imperial dignity was almost swamped in 
the other titles of the house of Austria, and it 
would have been difficult to have made the discov- 
ery at Vienna that the sovereign reigning in that 
capital was even the nominal chief of any territory 
besides his hereditary dominions. The machinery 
for conducting the concerns of the empire was al- 
together lost in the far more extensive and impor- 
tant machinery for conducting the affairs of Aus- 
tria; and it is observed by a German writer of 
the last century, that a stranger might reside for a 
considerable time at Vienna without finding out 
that there existed any such institutions as an Impe- 
rial Chancery or an Aulic Council. ‘The imperial 
dignity, in fact, had fallen to the house of Austria 
as a venerable and exalted title, but without con- 
ferring any more substantial power, or entailing 
much more serious duties, than a seat in the diet 
had conveyed to the king of Sweden. When 
this titular dignity, at the death of Charles VI., 
was transferred for that brief and stormy interval 
to Munich, it was found scarcely practicable to 
separate the archives of the empire at Vienna from 














































































































which she was foreed to make. Her first passa: 
of arms brought the treaty of Campo Form; 
jher second that of Luneville; her third that of 
Presburg. The treaty of Luneville, in 1801, co- 
firmed definitely to France the possession of the le! 
| bank of the Rhine, which had been stipulated by 
| earlier conventions. Such transfer of territory of 
‘course dispossessed of their principalities and es- 
tates a large number of owners, and it was one 0! 
the provisions of the treaty. that these parties 
should, one and all, receive indemnities for the 
losses out of the dominions of the empire. er 
were the liabilities of the imperial territory co: 
fined to the satisfaction of claims which had thvs 
arisen, but even the dispossessed princes of Tus 
cany and Modena and the stadtholder of Holland 
were referred for compensation to the same source. 
The treaty, it is true, had not been legally accepted 
by the empire, as Napoleon had compelled Francis 
‘IL. to sign it not only for himself but for the em- 
pire at large, without that warrant which could 
alone authorize such an act. In consideration, 
however, of the emergency in which the emperer 
jhad found himself placed, the diet did afterwares 
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ratify the deed ; 
bound to satisfy the demands of some seven and | 
twenty princes whose domains had been appropri- 
ated to the aggrandizement of France. The real 
mischiefs of this arrangement lay deeper than at 
first appeared. It was less by the loss of territory 
than by the introduction of discord, that Germany 
so seriously suffered. Confiscation of course be- 
came absolutely necessary in order to supply a 
fund for the required indemnities, and thus a pre- 
cedent was established for injustice and rapine 
which was very speedily improved. 

Both precedent and convenience suggested the 
ecclesiastical principalities as offering the most ob- 
vious and abundant resources in the existing diffi- 
culties. But other besides these instinctive motives 
were also instrumental in promoting the decision. 
As the ecclesiastical princes were mostly dependent 
immediately on the emperor, or, in other words, 
were the immediate supporters of the house of 
Austria, any diminution of their number or power 
was a proportionate diminution of the imperial in- 
fluence, against which the efforts of France were 
directed, while the spoils thus produced would 
supply ready and available means for attracting the 
secular princes to the side of that power which 
might be expected to preside over their distribution. 
The same remarks will apply to the case of the im- 
perial free cities. As might very naturally, how- 
ever, be conceived, extraordinary difficulties were 
experienced in apportioning the various amounts of 
compensation to the different claimants, and the 
greater part of the two years immediately follow- 
ing the peace was consumed in these fatal negoti- 
ations. By adroit management the first consul 
soon came to be considered, what in reality he 
was, the chief arbiter in the proceedings; and by 
the capacity for organization which he displayed, 
as well as by the dispeasation of advantages which 
he assumed, acquired no inconsiderable portion of 
that influence and power which presently opened 
for him a road tothe imperial throne. At length, 
in the beginning of the year 1803, a decision was 
pronounced upon the indemnity question, by which 
some thirty princes and potentates were compen- 
sated for their losses by the sacrifice of all the 
ecclesiastical sovereignties, and of forty-five out of 
the sixty-one free towns. Into the particulars of 
the territorial arrangements there is no need to 
enter; but some of the titular promotions are re- 
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and thus the empire became | 


45 


any remark upon arrangements which were so 
soon superseded, though it must be, obvious that 
/such a constitution of the electoral college would 
soon have stripped the house of Austria of its su- 
premacy, if the ancient fabric of the empire had 
continued to exist. But such revolutions even as 
those we have mentioned were virtually destructive 
of its whole constitution, though, in the whirl and 
tumult of the times, they rolled almost unheededly 
away. The deadly evil, however, was in the 
spirit which had been thus introduced. The 
princes of Germany were taught to prostrate them- 
selves before the feet of a foreign conqueror from 
whom all favors seemed to flow. They were 
familiarized with the practices of confiscation and 
rapine, and all the traditional ordinances of the em- 
pire were supplanted by the suggestions of servil- 
ity and cupidity. The old public law of Germany 
—that is to say, of Europe—was virtually abro- 
gated, and states were left without any protection 
against the designs of their neighbors, except such 
as they could find in their own strength, or in the 
capricious patronage of a stranger. The effects 
of this spirit convey a signal illustration of the in- 
fluence which the destinies of Germany must al- 
ways, at any great political crisis, exert upon the 
fate of Europe. 

Scarcely were these new arrangements effected, 
when a war, which originated to a great extent in 
the jealousies they had caused, was terminated on 
the field of Austerlitz, and the peace of Presburg 
supplied Napoleon with another opportunity of 
tampering with the Germanic bedy. By the stip- 
ulations of this treaty two states of the greatest 
importance after Austria and Prussia were overtly 
detached from the empire. Despite the abrupt 
severance of international connections induced by 
the revolution, Napoleon had sagaciously contrived 
to revive that traditional alliance which Bavaria, 
though a Roman Catholic power, had ever ten- 
dered to France against Austria, and this state had 
seconded his designs as readily as it might have 
seconded those of a legitimate Bourbon. Wirtem- 
berg had early followed in so promising a track, 
and now, in return for services rendered the war, 
both electors were exalted to the royal dignity, and 
enriched with vast accessions of territory detached 
from the possessions of Austria. Even the ancient 
patrimony of the Tyrol was taken, for the time, to 
aggrandize the crown of Bavaria, which was thus 














markable as having conducted to dignities enjoyed 
in the present day. The electorates were made 
‘en in number; and as Bavaria and the Palatinate 
Were now united, and Cologne and Treves had | 


rendered a power equal in importance to Prussia 
in the days of the great Frederick. But the most 
significant provision of the compact was contained 
in a clause which stipulated not only for the full 


been suppressed, this augmentation placed four, recognition of these new titles by the Emperor 


electorships at the disposal of Napoleon. 


Hesse | Francis, but also for the entire and sovereign inde- 


Cassel, Baden, Wirtemberg, and the grand duke-| pendence of the two new kings, any rights of the 
dom of Tuscany, under the German title of Wurtz- imperial supremacy to the contrary notwithstand- 
bourg, were the states selected fur the coveted ing. This was, of course, a dismemberment and 


honors. 


The first of these retains to the present | virtual dissolution of the empire ; and it can hardly 


time the titular distinction thus obtained; but the| be said that the act which is historically repre- 
second and third were advanced to still higher rank | “sented as closing the scene was really needed to 
at the next stage of the performance which it will | complete the catastrophe. 


be our duty to mention. 
CCXXVII. LIVING AGE. 


li is needless to offer 
VOL. XVIII. 35 


Napoleon had succeeded in producing within the 
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Germanic empire a state of affairs suitable to the 
consummation of his projects. His friends and 
allies were seen exalted to extraordinary rank at 
the expense of his enemies, and states of every 
class had learnt to look to his favor as the surest 
source of advancement. He had sown the seeds 
of perpetual discord by the question of the indem- 
nities, at the same time that he had annihilated the 
controlling power supplied by the old constitution 
of the empire. The right bank of the Rhine was 
now a scene of chaotic confusion. The newly- 
made sovereigns were fleshing their royal powers 
upon every minor state within their reach. The 
small principalities were all abruptly mediatized, 
aud the larger were fighting for the spoil. The 
presence of the French troops was actually felt as 
a protection, and the intervention of some supreme 
authority was loudly called for to restore tranquil- 
lity and order. At this crisis Napoleon stepped 
in, and by the formal dissolution of the old Ger- 
manic Empire laid the first stone of a visionary 
fabric, which in the realms of his imaginative am- 
bition had been planned upon a scale of grandeur 
unknown to recent ages. 

The imperial crown which he had just obtained 
was below his own conceptions of magnificence. 
Not content with the kingdoms of France and 
Italy, and the prospective dominion of Spain, his 
ideas soared beyond that union of Romanesque 
nations which family compacts had almost realized, 
and demanded for the house of Bonaparte some-'! 
thing more than the mere credit of superseding the 


It was indispensable to the progress of this 
scheme that no rival empire should survive, in 
even nominal dignity, to interfere with the new 
creation ; and to the removal therefore of this ob- 
stacle, and to the destruction, at the same time, of 
what was really the keystone of the old European 
system, Napoleon betook himself. Circumstances 
favored him with unusual opportunities. Austria 
was completely prostrate; Prussia had confessed 
her weakness or her venality by a disreputable 
treaty; and England had lost Mr. Pitt. As far 
as Germany went, Napoleon’s game was played 
into his hands. Neither M. Thiers nor M. Har- 
denberg, the two antagonist chroniclers of these 
transactions, deny that the intervention of Napo- 
leon was imperatively called for by the cireum- 
stances of the case, though the former omits to re- 
mark that these circamstances had been created by 
him for the purpose. Yielding, as it were, to the 
entreaties of the states, Napoleon consented to be- 
come protector of a new German confederation, 
which was to embrace all those territories and 
powers enjoying what were termed ‘* incontestable 
relations with France.’’ The result was a con- 
vention signed by fifteen states of the old German 
empire, at the head of which were Bavaria, Wir- 
temberg, and Baden, importing an alliance or union 
among themselves and with France. All connec- 
tion with the laws or constitution of the empire 
was deliberately renounced, and the contracting 
parties severed themselves completely from the 
Germanic body, and placed themselves under the 





house of Bourbon. He had devised a system of 


empire from the moment that he assumed the wl 
this accession, the seceding states were guaranteed 


perial title, and the old and now expiring Germanic 
body had given him the outlines of the model. 
The thrones of Holland, Italy, Naples, and here- 
after of Spain, all supplied from scions of the 
house of Bonaparte, were to furnish the grand 
dignitaries of the new empire, who were to form 
the imperial council, and to elect a new em- 
peror if ever the reigning male line should be- 
come extinct. Dependent upon these, and to be 
formed from them as fiefs, followed a host of prin- 
cipalities and duchies,* which were to be bestowed 
upon his most successful servants, and thus com- 
plete the constitution of the empire. But even 
this project, which is thus far considered by French 
writers as reasonable and practicable, fell short of 
his ambition, and he resolved on crossing the Rhine, 
and including within his realms all the dominions of 
Charlemagne under a revived Empire of the West. 


* How this grand idea was partially carried out, few 
readers will require to be told. It was in pursuance of 
this scheme that the utles with which every European 
ear is now familiarized, was created. From Eugene's 
kingdom of Italy Napolecn reserved twelve duchies, Dal- 
inatia, Istria, Friuli, Cadore, Belluno, Conegliano, Tre- 
viso, Feltre, Bassano, Vicenza, Padua, and Rovigo. From 
Joseph’s realm of Naples he retained six, Benevento, 
Ponte Corvo, Gaeta, Otranto, Tarento, and Reggio. In 
Massa, Parma, and Piacenza, he reserved others. In re- 
turn for the present of Hanover, Prussia surrendered 
Neufchatel, Anspach, and Bayreuth, the first of which 
mae a principality for Berthier ; end the two last being 
exchanged with Bavaria for Berg, supplied a grand duchy 
for Murat to settie upon. 





protectorship of France by the style and title of the 
Confederation of the Rhine. In recompense for 


| in all their new dignities and possessions ; and two 
‘of them, the Elector of Baden and the Landgrave 
of Hesse Darmstadt, were promoted to the rank of 
grand dukes, which they enjoy to the present day. 
This new confederation dealt the death-blow to the 
old Germanic empire. Half its fairest provinces 
were detached by a single stroke, and so many in- 
deed of its states had been already absorbed that, 
excepting the hereditary territories of Austria and 
Prussia, there now remained only a few petty prin- 
cipalities in the north, which, it was suggested, 
might group themselves round Prussia as the cen- 
tre of another confederation. It was impossible to 
mistake the true import of this transaction. Fran- 
cis IT. at once discharged all the remaining states 
from such allegiance as they might yet conceive to 
be due to him, and relinquished the title of Em- 
peror of Germany for that of Emperor of Austria, 
which he had before assumed. Thus, after a tra- 
ditional existence of a thousand years, the Holy 
Roman Empire expired ; and though its constitu- 
tion, as we have shown, was not effective for the 
advancement of any national grandeur; yet the 
misdeeds and convulsions which ensued upon its 
fall were sufficient to prove that with it was lost 4 
powerful guarantee for the order of the Continent 
of Europe. 

It must be admitted that, up to a certain point, 
there were precedents in Germanic history for evea 
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such secessions as this, without any such conse-|ence of an effective federal Germany was scarce 
quence as a dismemberment of the empire. We | known to the British public.”’ It is certainly not 
have alluded before to the singular and universal | surprising, that during a period of profound Eu- 
practice of forming independent confederations |ropean tranquillity, no conspicuous prominence 
within the Germanic body, nor was there wanting | should have been given to the offensive capabilities 
authority for the inclusion of France in such a|of a confederacy organized especially, like all the 


league for the express object of thwarting Austria. | alliances of that period, for the contingencies of 
The league of the Rhine in the seventeenth cen- 


tury had been just such an association ; and it is a 
curious historical fact, that the French contingent, 
stipulated as available for this league, was actually 


war. The federative constitution at present, or 
very recently, existing was framed with reference 
to the external action of the combined states almost 


as exclusively as that of the old empire had sub- 
furnished for a war of the empire, and was mainly | sided to the mere regulation of their internal inter- 
instrumental in securing a fictory over the Turks. |course. It is true that schemes of constitutional 
But no such leagues renounced, either in terms or | freedom entered largely into the projects of those 
in spirit, their old connection with the empire, | surviving states which met in 1815 to determine 
whatever antagonism they might confess towards | upon a new confederacy, but the main design had 
its chief. Still it will hardly, perhaps, be thought | been dictated by considerations of European policy. 
probable by one conversant with the history of | 


Sige chief object of the act was to create as strong 
these states, that even the Confederation of the|a power as could be conveniently consolidated 


Rhine would have wrought such irreparable ruin, | along the banks of the Rhine. The formal disso- 
if the whole fabric had not been already shattered (lution of Napoleon’s confederation had followed 
to its base by the events of the previous years. |on the first turn of fortune in favor of the allies ; 
The view we have taken of the principal functions and in that article of the treaty of Paris which 
of this singular constitution is illustrated and con- | decided, by the fiats of so many successive lines, 
firmed by the arguments, however insincere, which | upon the political destinies of Holland, Belgium, 
were employed at its dissolution, The emperor Switzerland, and Italy, it was also ruled that ‘‘ the 
and the diet were declared incompetent to the pro- | States of Germany shall be independent, and shall 
tection of the states. No revulsion of feeling was | be united by a federative tie.”” In pursuance of 
alleged among the members of the union, nor was this sentence, the act constituting: the present con- 
it asserted that German nationality would be more | federation was drawn up and ratified, though not 
efficaciously developed under the new arrange- | without the experience of such obstacles as may 
ments. The duty described as incumbent on the | well serve for warnings to the projectors of the 
federal authority was the preservation of internal | present far more innovating scheme. The gath- 
rder, and t efence > wei ainst the | ering of the states was like the meeting of our 
isda acl a emma par! pre hav- | House of Peers after the Wars of the Roses. 
ing been well discharged that the seceding states | Thirty-eight out of three hundred and fifty sover- 
declared themselves justified in seeking more effi- eign states were all that appeared to the sum- 
a protection under a more powerful chief. ort mY - oat ie Se a by en 
Ye have thus brought our sketch of the an- foes or their friends. So far was the new confed- 
cient Germanic empire to a period when every eracy framed upon the traditional model of the 
pretence of unity was at length discarded ; for it ‘empire, that the ancient imperial territories were 
is, of course, impossible to consider this secession | alone ec mprised, and the emperor of Austria and 
as constituting of itself any form of nationality the king of Prussia still entered the league only 
whatever, or as leaving any such in the body | as respected those portions of their dominions 
which remained behind. It does not fall within | which had been included in the empire of the Cx- 
our proper limits to enlarge upon the spirit which _ Sars. For special political purposes, the Grand 
Was at length created by the wars of the revolu- | Duchy of Luxemburg was also attached, it being 
tion, and which resulted in the liberation of Ger- | thought desirable to strengthen this important bar- 
many from foreign oppression, although it was rier fortress by identifying it with the territories 
: : * ° | y : 

undoubtedly in this popular ferment that the ideas | protected under the federal guarantee ; and conse- 
of nationality originated, which are now, after quently the king of the Netherlands, its new mas- 
fe a conception, embodied in so a | ter, cre a _ oo Paongscn to oy 
aform., That in the great settlement of Europe, | spect of this duchy. ie king of Denmark also 

. ‘ 9 | . . . 
which terminated these convulsions, it was thought | acceded, in respect of Holstein, but ng to 
conformable with sound and natural policy to re- | compromise his tenure of Schleswig so far as to 
store to Germany that character of unity attached enter by this title also, although solicited so to do. 
to it by tradition or semblance for so many ages, In the arrangements which ensued, the liberal 
is matter within the memory of many of our read- views of the greater powers were sadly thwarted 
| , a 

rs nor should we have hesitated to allude to the , by the martinet monarchs of W ete and Ba- 
rermanic Confederation as a well-known organi- | varia, who by their resistance succeeded in pre- 
zation of certain continental states, but for the | serving the independent absolutism of the confed- 
recent remark of a most accomplished representa- | erate sovereigns at the expense both of the federal 
tive of one of these states, now resident among | power and of popular freedom. Upon the whole, 
us, that, ‘“* Up to the last two months the exist- | however, with regard to the relations of which we 
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Germanic empire a state of affairs suitable to the 
consummation of his projects. His friends and 
allies were seen exalted to extraordinary rank at 
the expense of his enemies, and states of every 
class had learnt to look to his favor as the surest 
source of advancement. He had sown the seeds 
of perpetual discord by the question of the indem- 
nities, at the same time that he had annihilated the 
controlling power supplied by the old constitution 
of.the empire. The right bank of the Rhine was 
now a scene of chaotic confusion. The newly- 
made sovereigns were fleshing their royal powers 
upon every minor state within their reach. The 
small principalities were all abruptly mediatized, 
aud the larger were fighting for the spoil. The 
presence of the French troops was actually felt as 
a protection, and the intervention of some supreme 
authority was loudly called for to restore tranquil- 
lity and order, At this crisis Napoleon stepped 
in, and by the formal dissolution of the old Ger- 
manic Empire laid the first stone of a visionary 
fabric, which in the realms of his imaginative am- 
bition had been planned upon a scale of grandeur 
unknown to recent ages. 

The imperial crown which he had just obtained 
was below his own conceptions of magnificence. 
Not content with the kingdoms of France and 
Italy, and the prospective dominion of Spain, his 
ideas soared beyond that union of Romanesque 
nations which family compacts had almost realized, 
and demanded for the house of Bonaparte some- 





thing more than the mere credit of superseding the 
house of Bourbon. 
empire from the moment that he assumed the im-| Confederation of the Rhine. 
perial title, and the old and now expiring Germanic | this accession, the seceding states were guaranteed 


body had given him the outlines of the model. | 
The thrones of Holland, Italy, Naples, and here- | 
after of Spain, all supplied from scions of the| 
house of Bonaparte, were to furnish the grand 
dignitaries of the new empire, who were to form 
the imperial council, and to elect a new em- 
peror if ever the reigning male line should be- 
come extinct. Dependent upon these, and to be 
formed from them as fiefs, followed a host of prin- 
cipalities and duchies,* which were to be bestowed 
upon his most successful servants, and thus com- 
plete the constitution of the empire. But even 
this project, which is thus far considered by French 
writers as reasonable and practicable, fell short of 
his ambition, and he resolved on crossing the Rhine, 
and ineluding within his realms all the dominions of 
Charlemagne under a revived Empire of the West. 


* How this grand idea was partially carried out, few 
readers will require to be told. It was in pursuance of 
this scheme that the titles with which every European 
ear is now familiarized, was created. From Eugene's 
kingdom of Italy Napoleon reserved twelve duchies, Dal- 
inatia, Istria, Friuli, Cadore, Belluno, Conegliano, Tre- 
viso, Feltre, Bassano, Vicenza, Padua, and Rovigo. From 
Joseph’s realm of Naples he retained six, Benevento, 
Ponte Corvo, Gaeta, Otranto, Tarento, and Reggio. In 
Massa, Parma, and Piacenza, he reserved others. In re- 
turn for the present of Hanover, Prussia surrendered 
Neufchatel, Anceeth, and Bayreuth, the first of which 
made a principality for Berthier; end the two last heing 
exchanged with Bavaria for Berg, supplied a grand duchy 





for Murat to settle upon. 
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It was indispensable to the progress of this 
scheme that no rival empire should survive, in 
even nominal dignity, to interfere with the new 
creation ; and to the removal therefore of this ob- 
stacle, and to the destruction, at the same time, of 
what was really the keystone of the old European 
system, Napoleon betook himself. Circumstances 
favored him with unusual opportunities. Austria 
was completely prostrate; Prussia had confessed 
her weakness or her venality by a disreputable 
treaty; and England had lost Mr. Pitt. As far 
as Germany went, Napoleon’s game was played 
into his hands. Neither M. Thiers nor M. Har- 
denberg, the two antagonist chroniclers of these 
transactions, deny that the intervention of Napo- 
leon was imperatively called for by the cireum- 
stances of the case, though the former omits to re- 
mark that these circumstances had been created by 
him for the purpose. Yielding, as it were, to the 
entreaties of the states, Napoleon consented to be- 
come protector of a new German confederation, 
which was to embrace all those territories and 
powers enjoying what were termed * incontestable 
relations with France.’* The result was a con- 
vention signed by fifteen states of the old German 
empire, at the head of which were Bavaria, Wir- 
temberg, and Baden, importing an alliance or union 
among themselves and with France. All connec- 
tion with the laws or constitution of the empire 
was deliberately renounced, and the contracting 
parties severed themselves completely from the 
Germanic body, and placed themselves under the 


He had devised a system of | protectorship of France by the style and title of the 


In recompense for 


in all their new dignities and possessions ; and two 
of them, the Elector of Baden and the Landgrave 
of Hesse Darmstadt, were promoted to the rank of 
grand dukes, which they enjoy to the present day. 
This new confederation dealt the death-blow to the 
old Germanic empire. Half its fairest provinces 
were detached by a single stroke, and so many in- 
deed of its states had been already absorbed that, 
excepting the hereditary territories of Austria and 
Prussia, there now remained only a few petty prin- 
cipalities in the north, which, it was suggested, 
might group themselves round Prussia as the cen- 
tre of another confederation. It was impossible to 
mistake the true import of this transaction. Fran- 
cis IT. at once discharged all the remaining states 
from such allegiance as they might yet conceive to 
be due to him, and relinquished the title of Em- 
peror of Germany for that of Emperor of Austria. 
which he had before assumed. Thus, after a tra- 
ditional existence of a thousand years, the Holy 
Roman Empire expired ; and though its constitu- 
tion, as we have shown, was not effective for the 
advancement of any national grandeur; yet the 
misdeeds and convulsions which ensued upon its 
fall were sufficient to prove that with it was lost a 
powerful guarantee for the order of the Continent 
of Europe. 

It must be admitted that, up to a certain point, 
there were precedents in Germanic history for even 
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such secessions as this, without any such conse-|ence of an effective federal Germany was scarce 
quence as a dismemberment of the empire. We | known to the British public.” 


It is certainly not 
have alluded before to the singular and universal | surprising, that during a period of profound Eu- 


practice of forming independent confederations | ropean tranquillity, no conspicuous prominence 


within the Germanic body, nor was there wanting should have been given to the offensive capabilities 
authority for the inclusion of France in such a 


of a confederacy organized especially, like all the 

league for the express object of thwarting Austria. | alliances of that period, for the contingencies of 
The league of the Rhine in the seventeenth cen-| war. The federative constitution at present, or 
tury had been just such an association ; and it is a| very recently, existing was framed with reference 
curious historical fact, that the French contingent, | to the external action of the combined states almost 
stipulated as available for this league, was actually | as exclusively as that of the old empire had sub- 
furnished for a war of the empire, and was mainly | sided to the mere regulation of their internal inter- 
instrumental in securing a fictory over the Turks. |course. It is true that schemes of constitutional 
But no such leagues renounced, either in terms or freedom entered Jargely into the projects of those 
in spirit, their old connection with the empire, | surviving states which met in 1815 to determine 
whatever antagonism they might confess towards | upon a new confederacy, but the main design had 
its chief. Suill it will hardly, perhaps, be thought | been dictated by considerations of European policy. 
probable by one conversant with the history of | The chief object of the act was to create as strong 
these states, that even the Confederation of pret power as could be conveniently consolidated 
Rhine would have wrought such irreparable ruin, | along the banks of the Rhine. The formal disso- 
if the whole fabric had not been already shattered | Jution of Napoleon’s confederation had followed 
to its base by the events of the previous years. on the first turn of fortune in favor of the allies ; 
The view we have taken of the principal functions |and in that article of the treaty of Paris which 
of this singular constitution is illustrated and con- | decided, by the fiats of so many successive lines, 
firmed by the arguments, however insincere, which | upon the political destinics of Holland, Belgium, 
were employed at its dissolution. The emperor | Switzerland, and Italy, it was also ruled that ‘‘ the 
and the diet were declared incompetent to the pro- states of Germany shall be independent, and shall 
tection of the states. No revulsion of feeling was be united by a federative tie.” In pursuance of 
alleged among the members of the union, nor was | this sentence, the act constituting the present con- 
it asserted that German nationality would be more federation was drawn up and ratified, though not 
efficaciously developed under the new arrange-| without the experience of such obstacles as may 
ments. The duty described as incumbent on the | well serve for warnings to the projectors of the 
federal authority was the preservation of internal | present far more innovating scheme. The gath- 
order, and the defence of the weak against the | ering of the states was like the meeting of our 
strong ; and it was in default of such duties hav- | House of Peers after the Wars of the Roses. 
ing been well discharged that the seceding states | Thirty-eight out of three hundred and fifty sover- 
declared themselves justified in seeking more effi- |eign states were all that appeared to the sum- 
cient protection under a more powerful chief. | mons ; the rest had been absorbed either by their 
We have thus brought our sketch of the an-| foes or their friends. So far was the new confed- 
cient Germanic empire to a period when every | eracy framed upon the traditional model of the 
pretence of unity was at length discarded ; for it! empire, that the ancient imperial territories were 
is, of course, impossible to consider this secession | alone e mprised, and the emperor of Austria and 
as constituting of itself any form of nationality | the king of Prussia still entered the league only 
whatever, or as leaving any such in the body/as respected those portions of their dominions 
which remained behind. It does not fall within | which had been included in the empire of the Ca- 


our proper limits to enlarge upon the spirit which |sars. For special political purposes, the Grand 


was at length created by the wars of the revolu- | Duchy of Luxemburg was also attached, it being 
tion, and which resulted in the liberation of Ger- thought desirable to strengthen this important bar- 
many from foreign oppression, although it was rier fortress by identifying it with the territories 
undoubtedly in this popular ferment that the ideas | protected under the federal guarantee ; and conse- 
of nationality originated, which are now, after | quently the king of the Netherlands, its new mas- 
thirty years’ conception, embodied in so palpable ‘ter, became a member of the confederation in re- 
aform. That in the great settlement of Europe, | spect of this duchy. The king of Denmark also 
which terminated these convulsions, it was thought | acceded, in respect of Holstein, but declined to 
conformable with sound and natural policy to re- | compromise his tenure of Schleswig so far as to 
store to Germany that character of unity attached | enter by this title also, although solicited so to do. 
to it by tradition or semblance for so many ages, |In the arrangements which ensued, the liberal 
is matter within the memory of many of our read- | views of the greater powers were sadly thwarted 
ers ; nor should we have hesitated to allude to the | by the martinet monarchs of Wirtemberg and Ba- 
Germanic Confederation as a well-known organi- | varia, who by their resistance succeeded in pre- 
zation of certain continental states, but for the | serving the independent absolutism of the confed- 
recent remark of a most accomplished representa- | erate sovereigns at the expense both of the federal 
tive of one of these states, now resident among | power and of popular freedom. Upon the whole, 


us, that, ‘Up to the last two months the exist-| however, with regard to the relations of which we 
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have been speaking, the confederation formed no 
bad representation of ancient Germany, and cer- 
tainly provided for a far more effective combination 
and exertion of its forces than was practicable. 
The supreme visible head had disappeared, but 
this was a loss quite inappreciable, if the preroga- 
tives of the emperor were only to have remained 
as they had been before. A permanent dict was 
established for the regulation of the affairs of the 
confederacy ; and though each state was secured 
in the most sovereign internal independence, yet 
its freedom of external action was circumscribed 
further than had hitherto been the case, for the 
benefit of the whole. It was stipulated that when 
war had beeu declared by the confederation, no 
state should be at liberty to enter upon any sepa- 
rate negotiations ; and in reserving their prescrip- 
tive rights of forming private alliances, the states 





concurred in accepting the limitation, that such 
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bly, or Great German Parliament, which is open- 
ing its sessions as we write these lines. The 
draft of the constitution, as settled by this ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Seventeen,’ is now before us, and a 
very sufficient conception of imperial unity it cer- 
tainly discovers. 

By this scheme, the countries at present com- 
posing the Germanic confederation, including even, 
as we collect, their non-Germanic territories, 
which were no part of the old empire, together 
with Schleswig, which has been near a thousand 
years datached, and the provinces of Eastern and 
Western Prussia, which*were never yet comprised, 
are all to be fused into one grand, free, fraternal 
empire of Germany, the sovereignties at present 
existing within these territories being limited and 
subordinated up to the point which the perfection 
of imperial unity may be found to require. This 
empire is to be hereditary, and its capital is tw be 
Frank fort-on-the-Maine. 


alliances should in no case be directed against The emperor of Germa- 
either the confederation, or any individual member| ny is to be maintained in his dignity by a civil list 
of it. The military arrangements were propor- | voted by the German parliament; he is to have 
tionately improved. The contingents of Austria) the executive in al] affairs of the empire, to nomi- 
and Prussia amount to 95,000 and 80,000 men| nate and appoint all officers of the state, of the 
respectively ; and the whole federal army should army and navy, and of the staff of the national 
muster upwards of 300,000 men, with 800 pieces | guard. In the imperial power, as constituted by 
of artillery. The force of the confederation, like | this emperor and the parliament, will be vested 
that of most nations lately, has certainly been dor-| all the international representation of Germany 
mant; but the events now passing under our eyes | with respect to foreign states, the disposal of the 
would appear to demonstrate its undoubted vitality. | army, the right of conducting negotiations and 
It is hard to conceive under what form of state | concluding treaties, and of declaring peace or war. 


| The parliament is to consist of two houses—the 


union the federal strength could have been exerted 
more promptly, at shorter notice, or upon smaller| upper, constituted by the thirty-three reigning 
provocation, than in the invasion of Schleswig. | sovereigns, (or their duputies,) by a deputy from 
If the dispositions of the sovereigns who constitute | each of the four free towns, and by a complement 


the diet were conformable to the temper and opin- | 
ions of the German people, and if they were hon- | 
estly to avail themselves of the federal machinery | 
it might be thought that the, 


present constitution of Germany would satisfy any | portions, 


already existing, 


reasonable desires for nationality, as most certainly 


may it be concluded that it is more practically | 
available for such purposes than any which, with- | 


in man’s memory, ever existed before. 

Yet this is the constitution which is decried by 
studious and thoughtful Germans as inconsistent | 
with the suggestions of historical tradition, and | 
with the due grandeur and influence of a mighty | 
nation. Our readers are aware that advantage 
has been taken of the peculiar opportunities lately 
offered for political experiments to commence, at 
least theoretically, the work of redrganization. 
Besides certain self-elected committees, spontane- 
ously assembled and dissolved, which have left 
little more on record than a creditable rejection of 
the republican and communist doctrines which a 
turbulent minority were ready to force upon their 
acceptance, there have becn popular deputations 
sent up as assessors to that diet, which as yet 
legitimately represented the confederation; and 
there has been a still more select conclave intrust- 
ed with the special duty of drawing up a new 
constitation for the projected ‘* Empire,’’ to be 





discussed and approved by the Constituent Assem- 


of as many imperial councillors, with certain quali- 
fications, as shall raise the whole chamber to the 
number of 200 members; the lower, by represen: 
tatives to be elected by the people in fixed pro- 
but by methods to be determined by the 
respective states. Into the details of this organ- 
ization, we need not digress, but it is of the ut- 
most importance to observe, that provision is also 
made for the establishment of supreme and impe- 
rial courts of judicature, with ample powers, vast 
fields of operation, and most effective machinery. 
Such is to be the constitution of the new Ger- 
manie Empire, and the reader will acknowledge, 
we think, that a mightier or more imposing revo- 
lution was never projected. 

The historical deductions which we have offered 
will supply the best means for appreciating the 
character of this astounding and yet hardly un- 
reasonable project. It must be evident that the 
erection of such a fabric is no reconstruction of 
any veritable edifice, however it may be based on 
the legendary foundations of tradition. There is 
no record, within the last six centuries, of any 
such Germany as it is now proposed to summon 
into life. No such unity or nationality as is at 
present contemplated, can be detected by the most 
anxious serutineer of Germanic history. Barba- 
rossa scarcely possessed nominally, certainly never 
enjoyed actually, such prerogatives or powers as 
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await the future emperor of Germany, or even 
such a dominion. If the scheme should be thor- 
oughly realized, this monarch will be sovereign 
of a consolidated realm more formidable than the 
kingdoms of Charlemagne. His authority will be 
limited, it is trae, by the decisions of the parlia- 
ment, but the control to be thus secured will be 
scarcely appreciable compared with the restrictions 
imposed on the chief of the old empire by the 
three colleges of the diet, and the three hundred 
sovereignties of his realm. The machinery of the 
projected constitution will be effective, which, 
under the ancient system, was never the case. 
The empire succeeded in crippling the action of 
the emperor, without substituting any efficient ex- 
ecutive for that which was thus destroyed. But 
the parliament now devised, if it should ever be 
really brought together, will be a working parlia- 
ment, and the powers lodged personally in the 
emperor by the new constitation will enable a 
popular and intelligent sovereign to carry with 
him, on any popular object, such an array of na- 
tional’ foree as has not been witnessed for centu- 
ries. The full and thorough realization of the 
scheme involves nothing less than the annihilation 
and absorption of thirty-seven of the sovereignties 
of Europe, including two of the greatest powers 
of the world, in a new and colossal state, under 
an ancient title, but with such a character as in 
reality it never bore before. It implies a pacific 
and bloodless conquest of as many kingdoms as 
fell before the sword of Caled, for the consolida- 
tion of a dominion as mighty as the empire of the 
Caliphs. All the hereditary estates of Austria, 
all the hoarded acquisitions of Prussia, all the ac- 
cumulations of territorial capital, all the fragments 
of impoverished patrimonies, comprised within an 
empire which has been thrice within these fifty 
years revolutionized to its very foundations, will 
now be swept off and fused anew in a_politi- 
eal creation of the most imposing grandeur. 
There will be no longer any Prussia or Austria, 
or Bavaria, or Baden, or Hanover, or Wirtemberg. 
These titles will disappear from European nego- 
tiations, to be preserved only in the lucubrations 
of provineial antiquaries. Germany alone—an 
empire one and indivisible—will entertain any re- 
lations with Europe. 

We readily admit our belief that the ameliora- 
tion of the popular Jot, and the improvement of 
the internal condition of Germany, have been ob- 
jects of the greatest consideration with the pro- 
moters of this movement ; and, indeed, it is a fact 
deserving remark that both in the discussions of 
1815 and throughout the subsequent period, this 
national regeneration has always been connected 
with provincial reforms. It has been conceived 
that imperial unity would be as effective against 
domestic misgovernment as for external glory. 
According to the provisions of the proposed con- 
stitution, the supreme imperial power is to guaran- 
tee to each constituent state all those privileges of 
popular government which have hitherto been so 
vainly promised—representative assemblies, respon- 





sible ministries, rights of self-taxation, freedom of 
the press, trial by jury, &c. ; and it will be in- 
cumbent, also, upon the same authority, to assimi- 
late and control, from a single centre of power, all 
the institutions of the nation, such as the customs, 
the coinage, the posts, the means of communica- 
tion, and the modes of traffic between the Baltic 
and Adriatic, the Niemen and the Moselle. But, 
without charging upon these advocates of German 
nationality any definite purposes of aggression or 
conquest, it cannot, we think, be doubtful to any 
person conversant with the arguments employed, 
that it is the position of Germany amongst Euro- 
pean powers—the external influence of the nation 
upon the affairs of Europe, which has Jain most 
closely to the hearts of the agitators. They con- 
ceived that Germany, as a nation, did not take 
due place in the national scale, and that for the 
sake of isolated provincial interests a German was 
deprived of that national dignity which an English- 
man or Frenchman enjoyed. Their imaginations 
and their writings depict Germany as having fallen 
from that position of “a dispensing and dominant 
power,’’ which her greatness and local situation 
would naturally insure her, and as having lost both 
place and caste by permitting other countries to 
surpass her in the development of national unity. 
This rank they are now eager to recover; and it 
is impossible to deny the advance which would be 
made towards it by the realization of such projects 
as we have been now describing. The ‘* empire’”’ 
would be no longer a nominal union of states under 
an incompetent visible head, or a clumsy and in- 
effective congress of jealous deputies, but a single 
united nation, the whole and entire resources of 
which would be readily available under the direc- 
tion of a powerful executive. There will be an 
end of quotas and contributions doled out after a 
critical adjustment between the interests of the 
confederacy and the interests of the particular 
states. Whatever force is possessed by Austria, 
or Prussia, or Bavaria, or Hanover, will become 
the force of Germany alone. All those national 
armies which, even taken separately, represent 
some of the most powerful hosts of Europe, will 
enter but as constituent divisions into the great 
imperial army, the officers of which will all be 
appointed by a single man. Such a force as 
could hitherto only be collected for extraordinary 
efforts, under most favoring circumstances and for 
a brief season, by some unstable and ill-assorted 
coalition, will now be kept permanently on foot in 
one compact body, and under one supreme head, 
for the honor and advancement of Germany. 

That the political system of Europe must be 
radically affected by such a revolution as this, 
absorbing, as it would do, two of the powers at 
present most influential upon its operations, and 
creating, as it will, a gigantic pationality hitherto 
unknown, it is of course impossible to doubt. But, 
were it not for the invidious and repulsive charac- 
ter of its rudimentary essays, directed against a 
comparatively defenceless state, for questionable 
purposes, and under circumstances suggestive of 
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most equivocal motives, we do not know that it 
would be viewed with suspicion or ill favor by a 
philosophical politician, whatever misgivings he 
might have respecting the ultimate practicability of 
the design. Considering the mighty empire which 
looms with its undiscoverable destinies in the 
east, and the turbulent passions which are seething 
and foaming in the west, the substitution, between 
the two, of an unconquerable nation for a discor- 
dant and discontented confederacy, may be con- 
ceived as no bad security for the peace of the 
world. And however the now popular spirit of 
‘* nationality’? may be caricatured or abused, yet 
it is difficult not to sympathize with its demands 
in so manifest a case as that depicted by the pa- 
triots of Germany. If the unity of a Germanic 
empire be but legendary, yet the unity of blood, 
manners, and language is palpable and existing ; 
and it would be hard to say that forty millions of 
people should be partitioned, in order that thirty 
princes may be preserved in independence. If 
there never was a true German Empire, per- 
haps there always should have been one. Grant 
that the invasion of Schleswig is really an expe- 
dition for territorial conquest—a manifestation of 
that spirit by which nations struggle towards a 
sea-board, just as plants struggle towards the light 
—of that spirit which impelled Russia so steadily 
and surely to Courland and Finnland, yet we do 
think it still probable, from the known spirit and 
character of the German people, that no ideas of 
general aggression are really at the bottom of the 
movement, and that the true popular yearning is 
simply for such a constitution as shall accord with 
the instincts of race, and enable the voice of Ger- 
many to be heard in its full tones, instead of being 
split into the squealing trebles of thirty provinces. 
The German movement is no mimiery of the fran- 
tic gesticulations of Paris. It originated in a far 
more serious, if not less enthusiastic, spirit; and 
if it should be successfully developed, the result 
bids fair to raise the most effective barrier con- 
ceivable against the outbreaks of French extrava- 
gance. 

However enthusiastically the advocates of Ger- 
man nationality may have perused the history of 
the ancient empire, and portrayed, by aid of their 
imaginations, an effective unity which never exist- 
ed, yet they have been too sagacious to perpetuate 
one of its institutions which has seldom been found 
otherwise than detrimental, and which has usually | 
been set aside in practice, however religiously re- 
tained in theory. The crown of the Germanic 
Empire is no longer to be elective. Yet, at the 
saine time that hereditary succession is thus pro- 
claimed, it is not obscurely hinted that expediency 
requires the transfer of the supremacy from that 
family in which it was an heirloom for centuries, 
to some house more competent to preside over re- 
generate Germany. It may be thought, perhaps, 
beyond the duties of a political writer, even in 
their most liberal acceptation, to criticize the ineli- 
nation of a foreign people, or the qualifications of 
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tions as this; but as the name of the king of 
Prussia has been openly mentioned in connection 
with this embryo dignity, and as his conduct and 
chances have been unreservedly discussed, we sha!] 
assume a share of the common license in comment- 
ing upon the rumored scheme. In the first place, 
not to mention that the imperial throne is actually 
vacant, or, rather, has yet to be constructed, and, 
therefore, that no parties can very well plead any 
deposition or damage—we conceive that no person 
conversant with German history would attempt to 
deny, that a change of succession at any crisis of 
the fortunes of the empire is most entirely in ac- 
cordance with the ancient spirit of the constitution. 
The very purpose of the elective privilege, in its 
most obvious acceptation and exercise, was to 
secure the most effective chief for the service of 
the empire, and the elections were repeatedly de- 
cided by these avowed considerations. The claims 
of Austria itself originate in an application of these 
identical principles, for Rodolf of Hapsburg could 
never have mounted the imperial throne but in 
virtue of considerations which would now open it 
to the king of Prussia. Even the requisitions 


which were sent to Napoleon at the time of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, were made to wear an 
air of plausibility and patriotism by reference to 
these undoubted institutions; and, indeed, it is 
more than probable, that any warrior-monarch of 
Napoleon’s character would actually have been 
chosen emperor of medieval Germany. 


But if 
the true institutions of the Holy Roman Empire are 
to be revived with any traces of fidelity, it will be 
quite impossible to gainsay the pretensions of 
Prussia to her turn in the succession. Consider- 
ing, indeed, ner enormous accessions of power, 
her effective rivalry of Austria, her representation 
of nearly all the maritime and commercial interests 
of Germany, and her position as chief of the Prot- 
estant states, it is scarcely possible to doubt that, 
if the fabric had not fallen to pieces, the imperial 
crown would some day have found its way to the 
house of Brandenburgh—the only great family of 
the empire, indeed, in which, at some period or 
other, it has not rested for atime. We cannot, 
it is true, profess any extraordinary sympathy for 
the ambition of a nation which has been forced up 
to a precocious altitude by such a process as that 
employed by Prussia. Neither do we take upon 
ourselves to scrutinize the candor or the consis- 
teney of the policy really entertained by the king. 
But this we say, without fear of contradiction, 
that if Frederick William 1V. should step forward 
in sober earnestness, at the suggestions of his own 
reason, and in the consciousness of his own power, 
to take the lead of the German people at a mo 
mentous crisis of their destinies, and if the German 
people should elect him as the fittest founder of a 
new imperial house to restore the tranquillity and 
establish the renown of the empire, such proceed- 
ings, both of people and prince, would be most 
precisely true to the spirit of the old Germanic 
constitution, and would be well warranted (if 


a foreign sovereign, at such a period of their rela-| the will of a free people need such warrant) by 
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abundant precedents from old German history. 
Indeed, we hardly see how the revival of the Ger- 
manic Empire, if such is the design really enter- 
tained, could be more signally characterized, or 
presented with more historical fidelity, than by 
the election of an emperor from some new house 
to retrieve the credit of the state. 

But the most important question of all remains 
behind—the practicability of this gigantic scheme ? 
We have hitherto argued the case without any 
consideration of this very material point, both be- 
cause such a plan enabled us to speak with greater 
connectedness and perspicuity, and because the in- 
telligence which daily reaches us shows that the 
scheme will at least not fall to the ground without 
a most resolute experiment. But looking at facts, 
how is Germany to become now what she never 
succeeded in becoming yet’ If the impediments 
to national unity which formerly existed now exist 
no longer, or if some previously unknown power 
has been developed which can enable them to be 
surmounted, then of course the enterprise may be 
looked upon as possible. But are either of these 
conditions really fulfilled? It appears one of the 
strongest arguments against the practicability of 
German unity, that no destruction of any such 
unity can be traced to convulsions or violence, but 
that the divisions of the nation, almost as they ex- 
ist at present, were formed gradually and insensi- 
bly as if by the natural operation of political 
causes. There is no proof that the people of the 
several states were detained in isolation against 
their natural bias, by the craft or despotism of 
their respective sovereigus. On the contrary, the 
work of separation in Germany seems to hve pro- 
ceeded as naturally as the work of consolidation 
in other countries ; nor did any success attend the 
efforts of Charles V. directed towards some ‘ich a 
consummation as that now projected. The um 1 of 
Germany cannot in our view of the circumsta es, 
be represented as the revival of any scarcely x- 
tinct traditions, or as implying the recovery of a y 
position unhappily lost and regretted. The pec 
ple are to be led not to something old, but te 


something new. If the empire to be established | 


were nothing but the empire of 1805, the revolu- 
tion would be as natural as any revolution in the 
Place de la Concorde; but if our deductions are 
correet, nothing can be further from the truth than 
such an assumption as this. In 1805 the states 
were sovereign, and the emperor a nullity ; bat by 
the proposed constitution the states will become 
counties, and the emperor will wield a power 
greater than that of the American president. We 
are at a loss to discover the model period of his- 
tory by which Germany is to be now regenerated. 
In one dissertation, reference is specially made 
to the union of Colmar, as indicating a time when 
Germany, “under the dominion of a powerful 
king,’’ was the dispensing power of Europe. But 
this Scandinavian union was solempized in 1397, 
and if a year were to be selected for exhibiting 
the imperial constitution in its full nullity for the 
purposes in question, it might well be this. One 
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jhalf of Germany was then arrayed against the 
other half without even the pretence of any inter- 
vention by a supreme power. The ‘ powerful 
king’? Wenceslaus was absent in his hereditary 
patrimony of Bohemia, a residence which he re- 
fused to leave even for the most urgent business 
of the empire, alleging, and not without some 
reason, that an emperor had no duties to perform 
afier accepting the crown. As to any personal or 
official capacity for making the Germanic name 
respected in Earope, he was utterly without a 
shadow of either, and within a few months was 
dragged disgracefully from a publie stew and de- 
posed. What an emperor was fifty years after- 
wards we have already seen in the example of 
Frederick IV. 

It must be remembered too, that in proportion 
as national traditions have become obscure, pro- 
vincial traditions have become palpable and vivid. 
Even if a Prussian can be taught that he is a 
German, he will surely not readily forget that he 
is a Prussian too. The states, if not as old as 
the empire in their several sovereignties, are old 
enough to have each a history of its own; and 
they are now confirmed in titular dignities and in- 
dependence universally recognized. The old sub- 
| ordinate titles, perpetuating a traditional subjection, 
| have disappeared. It was thought an anomalous 
,and incomprehensible circumstance in former times 
that the Elector of Bohemia should be a king ; 
but now those of Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, and 
|Wirtemberg are equally supreme, and other 
| princely houses of the empire are proportionately 
advanced. Each step in this direction was a step 
leading straight away from unity. What too is 
to be done with that imperium in imperio, the 
Austrian Empire? Is there any example on record 
of such a territorial and dynastic fusion as this 
whole project must involve, excepting as the result 
of a conquest? Admitting, moreover, that some- 
thing in such times as the present is likely to be 
deducted from the weight hitherto allowed to the 
individual inclinations of royalty, and that no Ba- 
varia or Wirtemberg will be now permitted, as in 
'815, to plead the prepossessions of a court against 
ine voice of the people, yet is not the * nationality” 
vt Germany clearly divisible still by popular class- 
ifi. ations? How are such countries as Austria 
and Prussia, which have played each no inglorious 
or uconsiderable part in the annals of the world, 
to surrender that individuality which they must 
surely feel as strongly as England or France? 
Are the states of Germany, in the present century, 
capable of any more ready amalgamation or fusion 
than the s.ations of Christendom? or is a Germanic 
Empire a much less Utopian design than that at- 
tractive vision of a permanent European congress? 
They have, t is true, a common language, a com- 
mon descent, and similar institutions; but they 
have different .raditions, different recollections, dif- 
ferent names, different culors, and hereditary en- 
mities. Has the rivalry of France and Spain 
been more historically conspicuous than that of 
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Prussia and Austria? The reception given by 
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southern Germany to the first proposition of Prus- 
sian supremacy, implied as much jealousy and 
suspicion as would be excited by the coronation of 
a new Bourbon at Madrid. 

Again ; a spirit unknown, at least in any such 
strength, in past ages, is now in full operation— 
that of commercial ambition. It is even asserted 
by some austere censors, that this whole move- 
ment has been based upon commercial specula- 
tions; and that the clamor for unity may be 
translated into a compulsory demand for the acces- 
sion of certain outstanding parties to the terms of 
the Zollverein. Without, however, accepting 
such allegations as these, we can already discover 
that the pretensions of the imperial and central 
power to a superintendence over all the customs 
are exciting great opposition in the maritime states ; 
and one of the most eminent statesmen of Ger- 
many, not unfavorable to the imperial scheme, has 
declared for his own country, Hanover, that he 
does not see how this particular interference can 
well be carried out. Neither will it be said, we 
think, that the peculiar element of ancient discord, 
religious dissent, is less palpably present in Ger- 
many at this moment than in the days of the 
Thirty Years’ War. How is the intense Cathol- 
icism of Munich or Vienna to be reconciled with 
the something far below Protestantism which is 
supplied by the didactic schools of the north? We 


must not linger upon this point, but we leave those 
best conversant with German neology to conjecture 


what may be the state church or creed, or what 
the duties of a minister of public worship, in an 
empire which will include the cities of Vienna, 
Prague, Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Berlin. 

It will be as well to recollect that such consid- 
erations as these may have hitherto been without 
their due weight, not only from being, as yet, in- 
distinetly contemplated, but also from the para- 
mount importance which was attached to the proj- 
ect of unity as being the only measure which 
would infallibly secure the long promised boon of 
free local institutions. But now that the success- 
ful course of private revolution has placed not only 
the desired constitutions, but something considera- 
bly beyond, within reach of the respective popula- 
tions, it may, perhaps, be questioned whether the 
independent states will be so eager to forego their 
individaality. Omitting the refractory dispositions 
of certain second-rate powers, and taking the case 
only of the two largest, Austria and Prussia, it 
hardly seems possible that terms of union can be 
devised which should be acceptable to both. 
Austria has already made a very natural declara- 
tion, that she will hold herself bound by no such 
decision of the German parliament as shall inter- 
fere with her sovereign rights in her own peculiar 
empire ; and it is presumed that the accession of 
Prussia depends entirely upon a condition ‘to which 
Bavaria and the southern states are resolutely op- 
posed—her own promotion to the supremacy. 
And yet, if these two states, or if Austria alone, 
should stand aloof, the new empire will be little 
more than another Confederation of the Rhine, 
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with less purpose or prospect. That the central- 
ization of the imperial resources in a single chief, 
and the hereditary descent of this dignity, are con- 
ditions indispensable even to the plausibility of the 
scheme, we readily allow, but a moment's reflec- 
tion will show how enormously such conditions 
augment even the complications and difficulties 
which were found scarcely surmountable in 1815. 

Another question of incaleulable importance is 
involved in the disposition or distribution of the 
non-Germanic countries appertaining to certain 
states of the present confederation. While we 
write, a proclamation has been issued by the Ger- 
man parliament, penned by Dahlmann, the protis- 
sor of history, who has been so instrumental a 
personage in the whole movement, which appears 
to conclude that all non-German people inhabiting 
German federal territory, will form part and parce! 
of the new imperial population ; and it especis!|y 
and solemnly guarantees them all due facilities fur 
developing their own ‘‘ nationality.’” Nay, some 
advocates of the projected empire have gone even 
further, and have thrown out a lure to Denmark, 
and even to Scandinavia entire, by way of extend- 
ing the imperial territory to the pole, and making 
a German lake of the Baltic. Hitherto, however, 
this fusion of nationalities appears to be altogetlicr 
impracticable and premature, whatever success 
may attend the experiment as applied to Teuto: ic 
states. The Sclavonic countries have perempto- 
rily repelled the overtures made to them ; and in 
Posen, as our readers are aware, the two divisions 
of the population have come to blows with no other 
apparent instigation than the antipathies of race. 
Bohemia has refused to take act or part in the 
German parliament; and on the 31st of May a 
grand festival of fraternity was to be held by all 
Sclavonians, with no obscure reference to the old 
proposition of consolidating a great Selavonic evi- 
pire, which, under the lead of Austria, detached 
from her German provinces, or even, perhaps, 
under that of Russia, might soon eclipse, and pos- 
sibly overwhelm, its Teutonic prototype. As to 
Scandinavia, the propagandists of this imperial 
fraternity have met with no welcome there what- 
ever. A great meeting of antiquarians and his- 
torians—the arbiters, in these days, of national 
destinies—was held at Christiania last month, 
when it was decided that every German north of 
the Eyder was an intruder and a foe—that the 
nationality of Norway, as well as of Sweden, 
was grossly insulted by the overtures made to 
Schleswig—and that it was incumbent upon all 
Scandinavia to share the dangers and sacrifices of 
the struggle. Since that time, deeds have shown 
how seriously these words were spoken, and the 
Germans are either recrossing the Eyder, or are 
at war with a coalition of the north. 

We have now said enough, we trust, to place 
our readers in pessession of some materials for 
comprehending the extraordinary cause now at is- 
sue on the Continent, in which agifur pars tertia 
mundi. Of our prophecies we must be sparing, 
not only because our limits are already reached, 
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but because we cannot prejudge the acts of a par-! but her bodily health was not much deranged ; the 


liament which is but justassembled. Unfortunate- 
ly, this supreme deliberative body appears liable 
to the same interruptions of popular violence which 
have been directed against the states-assemblies, 
and Frankfort is scarcely more secure or tranquil 
than Paris or Berlin. But as regards the charac- 
ter and bearing of the vast project itself, consid- 
ered, as its originators would have it considered, 
by the light of history, we cannot think their case 
is proved. We know of no such Germanic Empire | 
as that which they would now create. We can 
discover no such German unity as that to which 
they are now aspiring. They take nothing from | 
history but names. However grand, or reason-| 
able, or laudable the project may be, the constitu- | 
tion which it would form is as clearly new and | 
untried as that which is presently to rise under 
the constructive hands of a French committee. 
And, in addition to the disadvantages of novelty | 
which must be thus entailed, it is impossible to 
deny that the course of events has rendered the 
Germanic states even less susceptible of any such 
effectual fusion than they might possibly have 
been at some period of the ancient Empire. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
REMARKABLE CASE OF SUSPENSION OF THE 
MENTAL FACULTIES. 


Patnrun as the idea may appear, it seems cer- 
tain that disease is one of the avenues by which | 
we are to approach a knowledge of the character 
and functions of the human mind. A curious light} 
is thrown on the subject by cases of suspension 
of the mental faculties through the influence of 
shocks sustained by the nervous system. Mr. 
Dunn, surgeon, London, reported one such case of 
extraordinary interest a few years ago: it appeared 
originally in the ** Lancet,’’ but we have now be- 
fore us a reprint in the shape of a pamphlet. 

The patient was a healthy young woman, and a 
dress-maker. While living with her grandfather, 
July 14, 1843, she accidentally fell into a river 
which traverses the park of Lullington in Kent. 
Rescued after a quarter of an hour's immersion, 
she was with difficulty restored to life; for several 
days she continued sensible, but indisposed ; mean- 
while she was removed to her home in London. 
On the eleventh day she was seized with a fit, 
which kept her in a state of complete stupor for 
four hours, on the cessation of which it was found 








| tongue was clean; the skin moist; and the pulse 
| quiet and regular; but the bowels sluggish. Her 
| appetite was good; but having neither taste nor 
| smell, she ate alike indifferently whatever she was 
| fed with, and took nauseous medicines as readily 
as delicious viands. She required to be fed. 
When I first saw her, she had no notion of taking 
the food that was placed before her; but a few 
days afterwards, if a spoon was put into her hands, 
and filled by her mother, and conveyed for a few 
times to her mouth, she would afterwards go on by 
herself unti] the whole was eaten.”’ 

After some medical particulars, and an account 
of certain fits to which she was liable, Mr. Dunn 
adds—* One of her first acts, on recovering from 
the fit, had been to busy herself in picking the bed- 
clothes, and as soon as she was able to sit up and 
to be dressed, she continued the habit, by inces- 
santly picking some portion of her dress: she 
seemed to want an occupation for her fingers, and 
accordingly a part of an old straw bonnet was given 
to her, which she pulled to pieces of great minute- 
ness ; she was afterwards bountifully supplied with 
roses ; she picked off the leaves, and then tore 
them into the smallest particles imaginable. A few 
days subsequently, she began forming upon the ta- 
ble, out of these minute particles, rude figures of 
roses, and other common garden flowers: she had 
never received any instructions in drawing. 

** Roses not being so plentiful in London, waste 
paper and a pair of scissors were put in her hands, 
and for some days she found an occupation in cut- 
ting the paper into shreds; after a time, these eut- 
tings assumed rude figures and shapes, and more 
particularly the shapes made use of in patchwork. 
At length she was supplied with the proper mate- 
rials for patchwork ; and after some initiatory in- 


| struction, she took to her needle, and in good ear- 


nest to this employment. She now Jabored in- 
cessantly at patchwork from morning till night, and 
on Sundays and week-days, for she knew no dif- 
ference of days; nor could she be made to compre- 
hend the difference. She had no remembrance 
from day to day of what she had been doing on the 
previous day, and so every morning commenced de 
novo. Whatever she began, that she continued to 
work at while daylight lasted, manifesting no un- 
easiness for anything to eat or to drink, taking not 
the slightest heed of anything that was going on 
around her, but intent only on her patchwork. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, and not unfrequently two or 
three times in the course of the day, she would 
have what her mother called her ‘ fits.” Whilst 
intent upon her work, and without any external ex- 
citing cause, her head would fall backwards, her 





that she was deprived of the powers of speech and | eyelids close, her arms and legs become rigid. and 
hearing, and the senses of taste and smell, and that| her hands clenched. After a short time, varying 
her mental faculties were quite benumbed or par-| in extent from a few minutes to half an hour or 
alyzed, giving no indication that she recognized | more, the muscles would become relaxed, the eyes 
any of her friends about her. The only remaining | open, and she would resume her work, apparentiy 
media of communication with the external world) unconscious that anything had happened. About 
were the senses of touch and vision. Her sensi- | this time she began to show indications of feeling 
bility to objects coming in contact with her was interested in the figures of the flowers and buds, 
excessive, insomuch that the slightest touch would &c., upon the silk, and other materials which are 
startle her. When left quite still, she appeared to | made use of in patchwork. The perception of 
be lost to everything that was passing around her. | colors, and the exercise of the imitative faculty, 
She did not even know her own mother, who at. | were the first evidences she exhibited of psychi- 
tended upon her with the greatest assiduity and| cal advancement in her present state. Althoogh 


kindness. Mr. Dunn goes on to state—‘t Her! she had received a good plain education, and had 
memory and the power of associating ideas were| been very fond of books, now she could neither 
quite gone. Wherever she was placed, there she | read nor write, nor even be made to comprehend 
remained throughout the day. She was very weak, | the letters of the alphabet. All her former knowl- 
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edge and past experience appeared to be obliter- 
ated, or at least for the time to be buried in oblivion, 
with one exception—a feeling of dread or fright in 
connection with water ; and she now began, de noro, 
like a child, to acquire ideas, and to register experi- | 
ence. Admitting that the senses are the only in- 
lets of all the materials of knowledge, it was not 
to be expected when in this abnormal condition, 
with only the senses of sight and touch in com- 
munion with the external world, that her progress 
could be otherwise than slow in the extreme. 
However, she evinced an interest in looking at 
pictures and prints—more especially of flowers, 
trees, and animals—but when shown a landscape 
in which there was a river, or the view of a 
troubled sea, she became instantly excited, and 
violently agitated, and one of her fits of spasmodic 
rigidity and insensibility immediately followed. If 
the picture were removed before the paroxysm had | 
subsided, she manifested no recollection of what 
had taken place; but so great was the feeling of | 
dread, or of fright, associated with water, that the | 
sight of it in motion, its mere running from one | 
vessel to another, made her shudder and tremble, | 
and in the act of washing her hands they were 
merely placed in the water.’’ 

In January, 1844, six months after the accident, | 
she regained the sense of smell, and her mind} 
began gradually to awake from its lethargy. Be- 
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of his misty castles in the thunder and smother of 
the barricades: when, aghast and spectral, the 
sometime magician Blane made his fitful appear- 
ance on the scene of ruin, John Bull was cool, un- 
moved, stoical. He disdained to be surprised. 
And why? Because John is a political economist ; 
he knew full well that the Ateliers Nationaua— 
wanting a truly economic foundation—would, soon- 
er or later, come down like houses of cards ; though, 
haply, he did not expect with such a crash, and at 
such a cost of human life and human suffering. 

Nevertheless, having for a brief time pondered 
on the homicide at the barricades, John Bull found 
comfort—a selfish satisfaction, but withal a cosey 
one—-in the deep conviction that there were no 
Ateliers Nationaux in very merry England. He 
allowed no idlers; he did not suffer money to be 
taken from the industrious to cram it in the pockets 
of the do-nothings. No, no! Ateliers Nationaux— 
and such gimerack castles of indolence—were to 
be expected in monkey France ; but in solid, prac- 
tical, equitable Britain—he would as soon tolerate 
the Inquisition. 

It was with this sort of self complacency in the 
superior wisdom of his own beloved island, that 
John laid down the French paper—(he had trans- 
lated the passage to his wife)—that announced the 
suppression of the Afeliers Nationauz. 

** Of course, my dear; I always said so: no sub- 


ing taken back from London to her grandfather's | stance in the notion—all moonshine, and could n't 
in the country, she showed no recognition of the| last. Pay a mob of people for doing nothing—pay 
place, but bounded with delight at seeing the spring | *em out of the taxes, too; why, it isn't in reason 





flowers, and even began to express her feelings in | 
articulate language. A young man to whom she | 
had been formerly attached was now brought to 
pay her daily visits; they pleased her, and she was 
uneasy when any accident prevented them. Thus 
matters went on till July, when her lover paying 
some attentions to another woman, she man- 
ifested the passion of jealousy, and at length, on 
witnessing a particular scene between the young 
man and his new mistress, fell down in a fit, 
which her friends feared would prove fatal to her. 
On the contrary, she awoke from it restored to 
‘the possession of her natural faculties and for- 
mer knowledge, but without the slightest remem- 
brance of anything which had taken place in the 
interval from the invasion of the first fit up to the 
present time.”’ She of course knew nothing of 
the apostasy of her lover; and her mother judged 
it well to remove her back to London, without any 
further disturbance to her mind from that cause. 
In the course of a few weeks she attained to her 
usual health in all respects. She had only lost a 
year of the memory of existence. 





JOHN BULL'S “ ATELIERS NATIONAUX.” 
Bustness-mMinDeD, calculating, practical John 





Bull, with so many wise wrinkles in his ample 
brow, enjoyed many pulls of contempt at those 


beautiful castles in the alr—castles, rose, and gold. | 


and sapphire-tinted, like the evanescent fabrics of | 


one of these fine July skies—the airy castles called 
Ateliers Nationaux; bright, blissful buildings of | 
the last Utopia—Louis Blane the hopeful architect. | 
For weeks did John Bull grunt, and growl, and_ 
pooh-pooh at the glittering mist; and sometimes, | 
in the depths of his prophetic spirit, did he sternly, | 
sadly foretell the total dispersion of the cloudy | 
loveliness—rent, swallowed up by the hurricane | 
and thunder. And when the storm began; and | 
when Louis Blanc heard and saw the destruction 


it isn’t, my dear’’—and John always looked the 
bigger when he came to the phrase—* it is n't po- 
litieal economy.”’ 

Mrs. Bull was darning her husband’s worsted 
stockings. They had already been so much mend- 
ed, that, as she avowed, she was ashamed to sce 
any decent man in ‘em. Whereupon, John, with 
a philosophic indifference, declared that the stock- 
ings were quite good enough for the income tax. 
With that sevenpence in the pound to pay, how 
were people to afford new stockings? People must 
save somewhere. And after all, what was the in- 
come tax, when in England there were no such 
burdens—no such folly—no such stupid political 
economy as Ateliers Nationaux ? 

** Certainly not, John,’’ said Mrs. Bull, in her 
quiet, matronly way, taking off her glasses, and 
calmly rubbing them on her white linen apron. 
** You have n't the same word, certainly ; but sure- 
ly, there is in England—and that, John, that is 
what is eating us up, and making people wear over- 
darned stockings when they should buy new ones 
—there is exactly the same sort of thing.”’ 

** Mrs. Bull,”’ said John, with a mild, benig- 
nant look, as though pitying the ignorance of the 
partner of his bosom—** Mrs. Bull, you ‘re a silly 
woman.”’ 

** Of course—that ’s how you men put us all off. 
But the fact is, John, you look so much to words 
—now, I will say it—that you altogether forget 
the things. Only give a nuisance an English name, 
and you swallow it as though you loved it, and 
could live upon it.”’ 

** What does the foolish woman mean?” cried 
Bull, knitting his wise brow, and drawing his lips 
toa cherry-bob. ‘| said, in England, Mrs. Bull, 
we have no Afeliers Nationauz.”’ 

** And I say you have,”’ replied the dame,** only 
otherwise christianed. Wil] you hear me, John!” 

** You ‘re a silly thing, my dear,” said Bull, 
contemptuously filling his pipe—** but go on.”’ 
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“* Well, then,’’ said Mrs. Bull, “ suppose, 
John, every week I was to set down in the house 
expenses, say ten pounds a week, for seed and 
sugar and toast for parrots ; when, at the same time 
there wasn’t a single bird in the house. What 
should you call that?” 

** Robbery,”’ said John, with no hesitation for 
the word. 

** Well, then,”’ said Mrs. Bull, ‘* what do you 
say to that precious Duke of St. Albans !—oh, 
I ‘ve been reading all about the fine idlers of our 
Telyer Nashuno, reading it till when I think of 
‘em, and the hours I have to darn to save a penny, 
my blood does boil again—that precious duke that 
takes in the Nashuno £1200 for feeding hawks, 
when he hasn’t a single feather on his hands. 
What ’s that?’ 

** My dear,” said Bull, confused, “‘ that is a—a 
—tradition ; a—a—”’ 

** Fiddledee! You said the right word before, 
and that’s ‘robbery,’ and nothing short of it. 
Again, then, what are we to say to the mint of 
money that’s still paid to the royal bastards of—”’ 

** Bend sinisters, Mrs. Bull, when you speak 
of high life,’’ said Bull, and his eyes twinkled 
despite of him. 

** And what are you to say,’’ cried the persist- 
ing woman, ‘to that Earl of Ellenborough, 
that, as the monkey ate the cheese instead of 
weighing it, takes £9000 and more every year out 
of the scales of justice ?”’ 

‘* Forms, my love; that is—perhaps—necessary 
forms,’’ stammered Bull, and he began to redden. 

** And what do you say, then, to the German 
princes that are paid for doing nothing in our 
Nashuno 2?” 

Mr. Bull said nothing ; but puffed his pipe very 
violently. 

** And what do you say to the Six Clerks’ pen- 
sions, and the Duke of Marlborough’s pension ; 
and Lord Campbell’s pension, for wearing the 
Seals of Ireland at his watch-chain for a week ; and 
moreover, what do you say to the Earl of Bes- 
borough, that takes of the dear queen (poor lady, 
how she is robbed among ‘em!) £1700 a year for 
feeding the buckhounds, as if the crown was to be 
supported by dogs; and—but here—Mr. Bull, 
look at the list,’’—(and here the dame whipped 
the Black Book of England from under her chair- 
cushion, and forced it in the hand of her husband) 
— look at all the names; if some of ’em don't 





put me in mind of police cases for false pretence 
and embezzlement, 1°m no woman. Look at them, 
and then say, if you can, that you have, in Fag- 
land here—where we ‘re obliged to darn stockings, | 
when we should buy new ones—say then that you | 
have no Telyurs Nashuno.”’ 

Mr. Bull received the book as though it were a) 
lump of ice ; opened it—ran his eye up and down 
many a passage—glowing and blinking the while. | 
At length in a grand burst of indignation at his | 
long ignorance, he dashed the book upon the floor, 
and rose bolt upright from his seat. 

“Mrs. Bull,’ he said, ‘*1’m sorry to own it; | 
but you ‘re quite right. We, too, in England, have 


mistake about it. We, too, must throw up our 
barricades—but tremble not, my love—they shall 
be barricades in the House of Commons.’’—Punch. 





Deatu Nor A PAINFUL Process.—We think that 
most persons have been led to regard dying as a 
much more painful change than it generally is ; 
first, because they have found, by what they expe- 
rienced in themselves and observed in others, that 
sentient beings often struggle when in distress ; 
hence struggling to them is a sign, an invariable 
sign, of distress. Muscular action and conscious- 
ness are two distinct things, often existing sepa- 
rately; and we have abundant reason to believe 
that in a great proportion of cases those struggles 
of a dying man which are so distressing to behold, 
are as entirely independent of consciousness as the 
struggles of a recently decapitated fowl. A second 
reason why men are led to regard dying as a very 
painful change, is because men often endure great 
pain without dying, and forgetting that like causes 
produce like effects only under similar circumstances, 
they infer that life cannot be destroyed without still 
greater pain. But the pains of death are much less 
than most persons have been led to believe, and we 
doubt not that many persons who live to the age 
of puberty undergo tenfold more misery than they 
would did they understand correct views conceru- 
ing the change. In all cases of dying the individ- 
ual suffers no pain after the sensibility of his nervous 
system is destroyed, which is often without much 
and sometimes without any previous pain. Those 
who are struck dead by a stroke of lightning, those 
who are decapitated with one blow of the axe, and 
those who are instantly destroyed by a crush of the 
brain, experience no pain atall in passing from a 
state of life to a dead state. One moment's expec- 
tation of being thus destroyed far exceeds in mis- 
ery the pain during the act. Those who faint in 
having a little blood taken from the arm, or on any 
other occasion, have already endured all the misery 
they ever would did they not again revive. Those 
who die of fevers and most other diseases suffer their 
greatest pain, as a general thing, hours, or even 
days, before they expire. 

he sensibility of the nervous system becomes 
gradually diminished, their pain becomes Jess and 
less acute under the same existing cause, and, at 
the moment when their friends think them in the 
greatest distress, they are more at ease than they 
have been for many days previous; their disease, 
as far as respects their feelings, begins to act upon 
them like an opiate. Indeed, many are already 
dead as it respects themselves, when ignorant by- 
standers are much the most to be pitied, not for the 
loss of their friends, but for their sympathizing an- 
guish. Those diseases which destroy life without 
immediately affecting the nervous system give rise 
to more pain than those that do affect the system 
so as to impair its sensibility. The most painful 
deaths which human beings inflict upon each other 
are produced by rack and fagot. The halter is not 
so cruel as either of these, but more savage than 
the axe. Horror and pain considerea, 11 seems to 


our Ateliers Nationaux for pensioned idlers. But| us that we should choose a narcotic to either.— 
we must swee> them away; we must, and no| Charles Knowlton, M. D. 








A HONEYMOON IN 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HONEYMOON IN 1843. 


One of my friends, who had never arrived at 
doing anything, from having been for the Jast ten 
years in a happy state of expectation of a consul- 
ship in the East, made up his mind some time since 
to settle in Paris. He is yet young, and much 
given to day-dreams. However, thoagh he passed 
fur somewhat of a visionary, he was taken up se- 
riously by a banker in that matter-of-fact region, 
the Bourse ; the worthy gentleman having ascer- 
tained that my friend Henri Delmasures had some 
hundreds of acres of land in Beauce and Normandy 
on which to build his castles in the air. He was 
a romantic visionary, but yet a landed proprietor. 
The banker, after a whole night spent in convine- 
ing himself that his daughter must be happy with 
such a man—a conclusion he arrived at by a pro- 
cess of adding, multiplying, and subtracting —con- 
seuted to bestow her hand upon him. 

Mademoiselle Matilda Hoffinan was not merely 
a young lady wrapped up in bank-notes or cased 
in bullion ; she had, on the contrary, in the atmos- 
phere of three per ceuts, imbibed somewhat of the 
atrial grace of nature and poetry. ‘The chink of 
the guineas had not prevented her hearing the airy 
voices that in every varied tone—but all soft, sweet, 
cheering—whisper the young heart, and fill its 
spring-time with delight. The dark, dull, close 
house in which she lived had not shut out from 
her all fairy visions of the 

Gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colors of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds. 


And thus when my friend spoke to her a language 
not very usual before the 24th of February, till 
which epoch nothing was more rare than a union of 
hearts, it was little wonder that she had listened to 
it, then learned to love it and him who spoke it. 
The only unions taking place of late in France 
were marriages between rank and ready money— 


between position and pelf. Nor, incredible as it 
may seem, was this altogether to be laid to the 
charge of too cruelly-prudent papas and mammas ; 
for the young ladies themselves had more than 
their full share of the fault. A rage for titles, or 
a passion for gold, possessed every heart, and had 
dispelled all the delightful illusions, all the bright- 
glowing romance of life. It is not long since I 
heard a young creature, who had scarcely seen 
seventeen times the budding of the hawthorn, say 
in confidence to a friend, “I will marry no man 
that is not either a nobleman or a stockbroker ;”’ 
while the friend on her part reciprocated the trust 
reposed in her by a whispered determination 
** never marry any one but a prince or a banker.”’ 
But Matilda Hoffman troubled not herself either 
about the titles her Henri had not, or the money 
that he had: she was in love, just as the young 
were wont to be in the Golden Age. She was de- 
lighted to find that he did nothing, could do noth- 
ing, and wanted to do nothing. ‘At all events,” 
she said to herself, ** he will not immure me in a 
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bank ; and we can go where we like, free to love 
and live fur each other.” 

It is but due to my friend Deimasures to say 
that he was quite ready to live for her. Matilda 
Hoffman had suddenly shone out upon him as the 
visible image of his beau-ideal of grace, goodness, 
and loveliness—-as his taste personified. ‘The mat- 
ter was soon settled, and the marriage fixed to take 
place on the 24th of February. 

On the evening of the 23d, after repeated calls, 
we at length succeeded in finding the mayor at 
home. Whilst the young lady was signing the 
necessary documents, the functionary entertained 
her with a lecture on politics and morality. [Hoe 
did not find it a very difficult matter to prove to 
her satisfaction that a government which thus sanc- 
tioned love by marriage was the best of all possible 
governments, in the best of all possible worlds, and 
might defy any attempt to subvert it. On leaving 
the mayoralty-house, however, neither M. Hoff: 
man, the bridegroom, nor the witnesses, could find 
their carriages. Whilst the mayor, in al] the loy- 
alty of his tricolored scarf, had been proving that 
there was nothing serious in this ebullition of boys 
and sucking children, the heroic and patriotic ga- 
mins had seized upon every hackney-coach, cab, 
omnibus, and other vehicle to make barricades. 

That night Matilda passed alone in prayer for 
the dying. The next day at eleven o'clock Henri 
Delmasures presented himself at the banker's in 
the dress of the evening before, which it was ey- 
ident he had not taken off all night, but with the 
addition of sabre and pistol, and no sinall quantity 
of mud. 

** But, my dear friend,”’ said the banker, with- 
out raising his eyes from three or four newspapers 
he held in his hand; ‘* my dear friend, we cannot 
marry to-day.”’ 

** Not marry to-day! Who says so?” 

** Do you not know what has happened? The 
people have been making barricades. M. Molé 
sueceeds M. Guizot ; M. Thiers succeeds M. Molé; 
M. Odillon Barrot is in place of- I forget whom 
—but no matter—the people will soon be in every- 
body's place. Just glance at these papers: really 
some of the predictions are quite terrifying.” 

** Not an instant is to be lost !’’ exclaimed Henri. 
** Where is Matilda?” 

He hurried to the young lady‘s room, and found 
her in her wedding-dress. ‘‘ My own Matilda, 
how lovely you are looking! But we must hasten 
to church, for in one hour it might perhaps be too 
late. You must not leave me longer in this rev- 
olutionary torrent that is carrying all Paris away. 
See, I have been fighting hard—were I not modest, 
I would say as hard as a gamin. ‘To-morrow the 
republic—but to-day love !”’ 

The terrified girl threw herself into the arms of 
her Henri. ‘‘ In mercy take me hence ; far from 
the world if you will; but anywhere from 
hence !”’ 

** But, my love, you must change this dress. 
We shall have to make our way to the church over 
the barricades.”’ 
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_no wealth save their strong arms and true hearts. 
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Before an hour had elapsed, the curé of the 
parish had pronounced the nuptial benediction in a 
small chapel, the humble walls of which were wont 
to witness only the plighted vows of those who had 


** Now,” said Henri to Matilda, “let us leave 
your father to finish his discussion with the curé 
on the present state of affairs, and let us fly to 
some steam-carriage that, swifter than the wind, 
will take us somewhere—I care not whither, pro- 
vided it be to a country where we can peacefully 
enjoy our honeymoon.” 

** Suppose we take the railway to Rouen? Well 
do I remember in the woods there an old chateau ; 
it was enchanting, dear Henri. I speut six weeks 
there last summer wandering in its groves, with no 
one to speak to but the trees. I am only afraid it 
is too near Paris; let us go to the other end of 
the world.” 

Henri and Matilda were soon on their way to 
Rouen, at the full speed of a train baptized that 
very morning “* The Republic ;”’ and through the 
window of their carriage they were witnesses of 
the general flight attesting ‘‘ the magnificent na- 
tional coOperation that had accepted the new insti- 
tutions,’’ and the sincerity of the adhesions to the 
republic, and evincing the universal confidence in 
the proclamations that order, liberty, and equality 
had been established. ‘‘ Hurrah! the dead can ride 
apace,’’ says the poet Burger ; but fallen courtiers 
can ride still faster. ‘* Only look,”’ said Matilda, 
‘at that servant in livery gallopping so furiously, 
that I should not wonder at his outstripping us. 
Do you see him?” 

“IT see him,”’ answered Henri; ‘it is one of 
the ex-ministers.”’ 

**‘And that poor young woman who is dragging 
her feet so slowly along the rough road, and from 
time to time looking back with such a terrified 
air?” 

“*T see her,” replied Henri; ‘‘she is a prin- 
cess.”’ 

Thus they beheld pass along before them all 
that, for nearly twenty years, had been the court 
and the administration. A dark page of history 
was unrolled upon the high road—the last un- 
finished story of kings and queens—*‘ Once upon 
a time.”” 

Journeying in this way, the two lovers arrived 
at Havre. While strolling on the sea-shore in the 
evening, they perceived an old gentleman hurriedly 
making his way towards a steamer a little apart 
from the rest of the shipping. Henri and Matilda 
paused to observe him. It was the monarchy 
leaving the soil of France; and the most deter- 
mined republican would scarcely have chided the 
respectful salutation of the young pair—the respect 
of pity. 

But they gave up an intention they had formed 
of going to London. Was it from reluctance to 





follow in the track of the fugitive monarch, to come 


in contact with the hoary head from which a crown | 


had so lately fallen? Or was it the fear that the | 


voluntarily, the seeds of a successful revolution? 
Perhaps each of these reasons had some influence 
in changing their route. Neither would they ven- 
ture to Brussels, for reports had reached them, 
whether true or false, of a new edition of a revolu- 
tion there as well as in Holland, where the people 
were demanding a little, and the king granting a 
great deal. 

However, as go somewhere they must, they 
went to Switzerland—the classic land of honey- 
moons. ‘* Switzerland being already a republic,” 
said they to themselves, ‘‘ we need not be afraid 
of its wanting to make itself one.’ In the con- 
fidence of this hope, Henri and Matilda rented a 
chalet by the side of a mountain, where they might 
place themselves and their love under the protec- 
tion of the Landamann and the old Helvetian Con- 
federacy. But they were hardly on their way to 
it, after a short stroll by the side of the lake, when 
they perceived a band of armed nationalists wheel- 
ing about them. It was at Neufchitel. 

They now turned their thoughts to Germany. 
** Let us go to Germany,” said they. ‘‘ There no 
one troubles himself about anything but waltzing 
or metaphysics.’’ They set out, but they were 
scarcely half-way, when they were warned, ‘‘ Do 
not go to Vienna; do not go to Berlin.” 

As their carriage was about to cross a bridge, a 
female equestrian, with her hair floating over her 
shoulders, and her long graceful velvet drapery 
falling over her Arab horse, yet withal of a mar- 
tial air that might have become the queen of the 
Amazons, galloped up so suddenly to them, and 
threw herself so directly in their way, that the 
postilion had scarcely time to pull up the leaders. 
** Back there !’’ she cried, as she presented in his 
face a little pocket-pistol. 

The terrified postilion fell back upon the horse 
he was riding, while Henri, putting his head out 
of the carriage-window, recognized in the desperate 
Amazon the Countess de Landsfeld. 

‘* Madame,”’ he said, with a courteous smile, 
‘1 beg to assure you that we are neither Prussian 
gensdarmes nor Bavarian municipal guards. Have 
the goodness, then, to reserve your powder and 
ball for some greater political emergency, and al- 
low us to pursue our route.”’ 

Lola Montés broke into a merry laugh, which 
made the mountains ring with its echo. They were 
like old courtiers, but a little more genuine—per- 
haps the last courtiers. 

** Take good advice,’’ said she, ‘‘ wherever you 
get it. Go not to Germany; they have burned 
my hotel.” 

So saying, the Countess de Landsfeld set off like 
an arrow from the bow, leaving Henri and Matilda 
to exchange glances of surprise, and to ask each 
other, in utter despondence, whither they were 
now to bend their steps—what country would re- 
ceive them? ‘Let us go straight forward,” at 
last they cried. And straight forward they went, 
through woods, and meadows, and ravines, till the 
Rhine became the splendid barrier to further pro- 


ex-king might carry about with him, however in-| gress, unless they committed themselves to its 
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waters. They did so, and stopped not till they 
came to Johannisberg, where they met an old man 
seated in an arbor, with his bottle and glass before 
him. 

It was M. de Metternich, who was drinking his 
last bottle of Johannisberg. 

** Your excellency,”’ said Henri, respectfully 
saluting—the bottle—‘“‘ your excellency will pardon 
me if, in presuming to address you, I derange the 
balance of power in Europe ; but we are a young 
couple from France, who are in search of some 
pretty little cottage where we may give a few short 
weeks to each other. Your excellency—who 
knows all news better than any telegraph, any 
newspaper—will have the goodness to tell us 
whether there are any cottages in Germany.”’ 

The diplomatic eye of M. Metternich flashed 
somewhat angrily ; but seeing nothing but ariless 
simplicity in the faces of the young couple, he filled | 
a fresh bumper, tossed it off, and buried his face in| 
his hands. 

** My lord minister,”’ said Matilda, timidly. 

**T am no longer minister,” answered he. 

** My lord prince,’’ stammered Henri. 

** There are no more princes.” 

** Well, my lord of Austria.” 

M. de Metternich raised his head, looking sad as 
a German ballad. 

** Austria is no more,” 
whisper. 
ing me. 


said he in a gloomy 
** Austrians have destroyed it in destroy- 
Diplomacy is no more, for I am the last 
Oh, Talleyrand, thou) 
hast done well to die! The great art of working | 
the hinges upon which all politics turn is at an end | 
forever. The people break the hinges when they | 
cannot open them, and the axe is a hammer that 
opens every lock. We have fallen upon evil times, | 
when words are of no other use to statesmen than | 
to express their thoughts, and that even when per- 
haps they have none to express. Pity me, then ; 
behold me reduced to swallowing my last refuge 
of diplomacy—that is to say, my Johannisberg 
wine, that wondrous beverage with which I have 
mystified all Europe for more than sixty years.”’ 

And M. de Metternich was silent, having noth- 
ing more to drink or to say. 

I now lost all trace of Henri and Matilda for 
some time, but rested satisfied that they had at 
length found the promised land, when this evening 
I received the following letter :-— 





diplomatist; and I! 


Brescia, March 19. 

My pear Frienp—We have at length arrived in 
Italy, after having passed through twenty countries 
all in revolution. Up to this moment we have not 
had an hour's quiet, for wherever we turned, there 
burst the revolutionary water-spout. Whatever 
shore we reached, the waves broke in upon it, and 
drove us before them. We have been at Brescia 
about half an hour, and must leave it before the hour 
isover. We were afraid of Vienna—afraid of Mi- 





lan. ‘No strangers!’? was the cry there; and 
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though I knew they meant the Austrians, yet T was 
not certain how far they might carry their nation- 
ality. We knew that Rome was celebrating a con- 
stitutional carnival ; that Florence’s grand duke was 
proclaiming constitutions ; that Naples had a king 
to-day, and will have to-morrow a Masaniello. We 
thought of Monaco, but it appears a republic is pro- 
claiming there. The republic of San Marine next 
occurred to us, but there they are seriously talking 
of proclaiming an emperor. A propetic hurrah has 
reached us from the Don Cossacks. Asia has turned 
her eyes westward, and drawn the sword against 
the emperor of all the Cossacks. Every day we 
see the moon rising, it appears to us under every 
form, and in every color. I suppose you have it 
tricolored in Paris! But it is not the honeymoon ; 
alas! we know not where to find that! To what 
shore, favored of Heaven, are we now to steer our 
frail bark of love, launched into the open sea in such 
such stormy weather! We had joyfully cried out 
** land!’ when we reached Brescia. Here in the 
fair fields of Lombardy, where spring has already 
come with her hands full of opening flowers and 
verdant foliage, we hoped to forget the world and its 
revolutions ; but hardly had we alighted from the 
diligence, than a huge creature, one of the rabble, 
collared me, and demanded if I were not the vice- 
roy ; for the report had been already spread that the 
viceroy, driven from Milan, was on his way to 
Brescia, which he believed to be friendly to him. 

‘* My worthy friend,” said I, ‘* you really wrong 
me. I have just come from a country where the very 
word royal is erased from the dictionary.’’ Apro- 

os of the dictionary, have you still an academy! 
By this time the diligence was surrounded by a 
crowd, not less demonstrative in its greetings than 
my first friend. I commenced a parley with them, 
interrupted from time to time by a poor nervous 
Englishwoman, white as her country’s cliffs, pro- 
testing that though she did come from Munich, she 
was not Lola Montés. In a few minutes, however, 
a diversion was effected in our favor by the arrival 
of a second carriage. The mob rushed towards it, 
and seizing upon a man who alighted from it, 
dragged him into the next square. They say it is 
the viceroy ; I am not sure; but one thing Is cer- 
tain, that the revolution is here as well as every- 
where else. Danton said, ‘* that we did not carry 
our country about with us on the soles of our 
shoes ;”’ but methinks | must carry about with me 
dust pregnant with revolutions. 

At length, in utter despair, I thought of Ireland. 
‘“«T have heard of no revolution in Ireland.’’ ‘If 
not,”’ answered Matilda, ‘then we must not go; 
a revolution there would imply quiet, for it implies 
change, and the usual natural state of that country 
is disturbance.”’ 

Her woman’s wit at last suggested, ‘‘ Why not 
go back whence we came!” She is quite right. 
Will you, then, have the goodness to call at my 
house and tell my English servant—but I was for- 
getting that the cause of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity would be compromised by my retaining him 
in my service—but tell any of my people you can 
find that we are on our way to Paris, and hope to 
spend our honeymoon at home! 

Farewell. I have but time to add, health and 
fraternity. 

Henat Detmasvres. 











THE COCKROACH 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE COCKROACH ON SHIPBOARD, 


Most people, particularly if in warm situations, 
either from climate or local influence, know some- | 
thing of the cockroach; yet though pestered by 
its invasions, they may be unacquainted with some 
portions of its history. At the risk of repeating | 
what may be more or less known, I shall venture | 
a brief detail of my own observations, during an 
acquaintanceship of several years, when I lived in| 
a very populous colony of the insect. | 

The family Blatte, to which the cockroach (B. 
orientalis) belongs, is a very numerous and a very 
voracious one ; and I first got acquainted with the 
species on shipboard, during a long voyage to the 
East. The insect is of a reddish-brown color, 
with a body about an inch and a third long, and 
antenne somewhat longer, making the entire ani- 
mal about three inches. Those who have not seen 
an entire specimen, may have noticed portions of | 
its legs and wings amongst the brown sugar in| 
daily use, as it is fond of sweets, and happens | 
sometimes to get entombed amongst its food. On| 
first leaving England, being winter, not a trace of | 
the insect was observed ; but as we drew near the | 
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black eyes, and a darkish dull spot on the abdo- 
men. In afew hours the skin hardens, and dark- 
ens in color, from cream-color to chestnut and 
deep brown, when the young insect runs nimbly 
about in quest of food. 

Like all the tribe when in this the larva state, 
they are, as they grow, under the necessity of 
casting their skins; and this curious process I 
have often observed and admired. The animal 
retires to some quiet corner, away from its fellows, 
and fixes itself in a depending position by its hinder 
claws. Remaining motionless for a few minutes, 
it begins to swallow air, and goes on doing this 
to such an extent, that its skin, no longer able to 
withstand the bursting pressure, splits open along 
the thorax or back. After the exertion thus 
used, it is forced to rest awhile, when commenc- 
ing afresh, it manages to wriggle its head and 
fore part of the body out at the opening ; the an- 
tenne next follow to their very tips, then the legs, 
one after another, to the extremity of the claws, 
so that when completely extricated, the exuvia or 
cast skin is the exact counterpart of the animal it 
covered. When thus quit of its old covering, it 
suspends itself to it, completely exhausted, by the 
anal appendages. In this condition it is soft, 


tropies, a few in the evenings began to make) white, and helpless; and if found by its neigh- 
their appearance. These had evidently been dor- | bors, very apt to be eaten up. It, however, speed- 
mant in their hiding-places during the many months | ily regains strength; and its first act, on finding 


the vessel lay in dock, and, reanimated by the in-| 
creased warmth, now issued forth to resume their 
predatory habits. Objects of observation and in- | 
terest being limited at sea, I took a fancy to the 
rearing of cockroaches, just as persons at home, 
with a wider range of choice, take to rabbits or 
chaffinches, or as Baron Trenck did to his solitary 
spider. My warren or cage consisted of a large 
jelly-pot covered with muslin, so as to permit in- 
spection, but prevent escape. Here I reared 
many from an egg to maturity, and had them 
constantly for several years under my eye. 

The female, which is somewhat stouter and 
shorter than the male, after expelling the egg, 
carries it some days about with her, fixed to the 
abdomen, ere she glues it up in some corner to be 
hatched. A new-laid egg requires six or seven 
weeks for this purpose, and then gives birth to 
fourteen or sixteen young ones. The egg itself is 
about a third of an inch long, of a compressed 
cylindrical form: it has a serrature along one 
side, which opens at the proper time for the escape 
of the young brood ; and the heads of the young 
are all placed towards it in a double row. After 
impregnation, the first egg is deposited in the 
course of eight or ten days, and the female con- 
tinues every eight or ten days thereafter to deposit 
fruitful eggs for many months. If kept apart 
when arrived at maturity, she lays noeggs. At 
the end of six or seven weeks, according to the, 
state of the weather, the eggs are hatched, and 
the larve liberated from their enclosure. They) 
are then about the size of a lint-seed, whitish, 
semi-pellucid, and exceedingly tender, so as to be_ 
destroyed by the slightest touch. They have, 





itself able, is to turn round and eat up the softer 
portions of its old skin. A new skin speedily be- 
gins to encrust it, increasing in strength as it 
deepens in color, till in a few hours it possesses 
strength and color equal to the one it has shed. 
As the body in the mean time is still enlarged by 
the swallowed air, the new skin partakes of that 
enlargement ; and when the insect’s stomach has 
disgorged its windy contents, these are replaced 
by more solid material, in the shape of food. 
How often the skin is shed and renewed during 
the larva state of the animal I was unable to de- 
termine, but the whole time occupied from hatch- 
ing to maturity is from ten to sixteen months. 
Abundance of food and warmth expedite, and op- 
posite circumstances retard, the final change. At 
the penultimate, or Jast shedding of the skin but 
one, the insect of course passes from the larva to 
the pupa state; but as is the case with many oth- 
ers of the tribe, there is no perceptible difference 
between the two, unless it be a little in point of 
size; and at the last shedding, when the pupa 
passes into the imago or perfect state, the differ- 
ence at first seems as little, for the new wings 
are scarcely noticeable, rumpled up on its back. 
These, however, soon unfold, expand, and become 
strong, so that, in the space of half an hour, the 
animal so furnished assumes a very different as- 
pect. J have stated that the insect in all its stages 
is of a deep ruddy brown color, but occasionally a 
pupa may be seen beautifully speckled with inter- 
posed markings of pale yellow. 

Notwithstanding the length of time which 
elapsed from the period of hatching to that of ma- 
turity, and the small apparent number that at first 
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made their appearance on board, yet in a little 
more than a year our vessel was literally swarm- 
ing; and it may well be imagined that matters 
did not amend in this respect during the other two 
years of our voyage. They proved exceedingly 
annoying to us inmates of the ‘*‘ wooden walls,”’ 
from their voracity, filthiness, and noisome smell, 
as no place on board was sacred from their intru- 
sion ; and where the larger ones could not enter, 
the littke ones crept in. Wherever we went, 
above, below, to the hold or the mast-head, there 
might some of their number be seen. They 
usually crawled about quietly during the day, or 
kept out of sight in their hiding-places, but at night- 
fall exhibited their full force, and issued forth ‘* in 
shoals and nations."’ At times during the night, 
and even sometimes during the day, the males, as 
if by one consent and impulse, bounced forth, flut- 
tering their wings, and scampering along in irregu- 
lar runs and short flights, striking one in the face, 
and crawling over his clothes, up his coat-sleeves, 
and trousers. At these times they seemed per- 


could be caught and killed without trouble. After 
being about a couple of years at sea, my bed cabin 
was so grievously infested with their swarms, that 
I attempted to lessen their numbers by trapping 
and killing them. For this purpose I took a wa- 
ter ewer and baited it with a little treacle in its 
bottom ; for of all sweets, and this in particular, 
they are exceedingly fond; and attracted by it 


during the night, they dropped in to satisfy their 


appetite. Once in, they could not again clamber 
up the steep, smooth sides of the vessel, and in 
this manner I had it filled night after night, with- 
in two inches of the top; yet notwithstanding the 
thousands thus caught and destroyed, 1 found the 
task a fruitless one, for there was no perceptible 
diminution of their numbers. I had also a tame 
suipe which lived entirely on cockroaches, catch- 
ing and gobbling them down with great expert- 
ness ; but they at last repaid the favor in kind, by 
fastening on its breast when asleep, and eating the 
flesh off its bones. 

For food the cockroaches scarcely refuse any- 
thing: in the destruction of books they are not 
inferior to the Goths and Vandals; and all sorts 
of paper, written and clean, except brown, afford 
them a meal. The best method of preserving 
books exposed to their ravages, is to cover them 
with clean washed cotton or linen cloth, which 
they will not touch ; but if soiled with anything 
edible, they will gnaw it through in the soiled 
spots. Cork they like very well, and are not 
averse to rotten wood, especially if impregnated 
with oil, though the pure oil itself they do not 
touch ; casks of oil have been Jost by their per- 
forations through the softer portions of the wood ; 
and in fact all sorts of casks are liable to be thus 
uoceremoneously tapped, if the contents suit their 
palates. They will make a meal of salt meat, if 
boiled, and are very fond of fresh, but indeed re- 
fuse no sort of animal matter their teeth can gnaw, 
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and these are none of the softest; even birds’ 
skins, smeared with arsenical soap, they will gree- 
dily devour, as I found to my cost. Biscuits are 
their delight, and they waste more than they eat; 
for not only do they drill them in holes, but smut 
them all over: so bad did our bread latterly be- 
come from this cause, that absolute want alone 
could have forced us to use it. Leather-covered 
trunks are stripped by them in a short time, and 
shoes pierced into holes ; they drink ink, devour 
vellum, and batten on the ordure of fowls. A bit 
of their fellows affords a high relish, and one js 
no sooner wounded and unable to defend itself, 
than he is lugged away and eaten up; but worse 
than all this, they attacked even us, the lords of 
creation, and frequently, during sleep, ate our 
flesh to the bone. ‘Though no exposed part is 
free from their depredations, yet they are more 
particularly disposed to attack the points of the 
fingers adjoining the nails, where they nibble away 
the skin to the quick. ‘They have their own lik- 


‘ings too, and prefer certain individuals to others , 
fectly indifferent about their personal safety, and | 


so that while some have nothing to fear, others 
cannot fall asleep with any part of their person 
exposed without sustaining injury from their pin 
cers. Often have I seen our chief officer get up 
in the morning with his neck and ears clotted with 
gore, whilst our third officer was scarcely if ever 
molested by them. 

A ship much distressed by scurvy once put into 
Guam, part of whose crew, poor wretches, half 
dead in their hammocks, had their limbs literally 
eaten by cockroaches in holes to the bones ; and 
a few who had died unobserved, or been gnawed 
to death, were taken out with the flesh half de- 
voured. Great guns have been entered in log- 
books as ‘ destroyed by cockroaches,’’ and the 
sailors declare that they eat the edge off their razors! 
The damp sea air and salt water had no doubt 
corroded the former into holes, where the insects 
found refuge ; and licking the oil off the edge of 
the latter, they probably left a little moisture in- 
stead, which soon roughened and blunted the iu- 
strument. 

Cockroaches, like all other animals, have their 
enemies ; probably the most destructive of these 
is man, for the sailor abhors them, and always 
endeavors to kill as many as he can. ‘They have 
perhaps next in order several of the ichneumons— 
species of flies that, like the cuckoo, are not at 
the trouble to hatch their own young, but force 
this office upon others, at the expense of their 
own natural brood. Many cockroaches’ eggs are 
thus pierced by the ovipositor of two sorts of this 
fly, a small and large one. Of the former, instead 
of a brood of fourteen or sixteen young cock- 
roaches, I have counted as many as one hundred 
and seventy-one in a single egg; of the latter 
there are never more than one. The grubs of 
these ichneumons of course feed on the contents 
of the egg, which sustains them till ready for their 
change to the perfect or insect state, when they 
pierce the shell and take wing. 
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From the Examiner. 
Final Memorials of Charles Lamb ; consisting chief- 
ly of his Letters not before published, with Sketches 
of his Companions. By 'Tnomas Noon Tatrourp, 
one of his Executors. ‘Two vols. Moxon, 

A Book more deeply interesting than this, more 
sad or strange and yet beautiful and exalting, has 
not been given to the world in our time. ‘To Mr. 
Talfourd we are in no small degree indebted for 
his courage and good faith in making public such 
terrible yet most instructive memorials.* He has 
surrounded them with so many lights and reliefs, 
has drawn from them so many humanizing truths, 
that the impression left by the discharge of his 
painful duty is itself the reverse of painful. 

The fame of Charles Lam has advanced stead- 
ily and triumphantly. From the admiration of a 
few friends, choice men of letters indeed, who had 
known and loved him long, he made his way into 
a wide circle of readers, even in his lifetime; and 





he was just ascending from popularity into eminent 
reputation, when his fame was suddenly, settled | 
and consummated by death. He has now readers | 
and admirers, in large numbers, in several lands, | 
and on both continents. All over America his 
name has become classical. He is known in Ger-| 


whose quips and cranks ard lively sallies the 
reader perhaps has often Jaughed at, and whose 
generous thoughts, charming tenderness, and pa- 
thetic humor he will now for the first time thor- 
oughly comprehend. 

We wish that we could expatiate and explain, 
at greater length than we feel justified at doing in 
this place, on the noble self-sacrifice of this de- 
lightful writer and excellent man. His whole life, 
from first to last, is a history of enequalled self- 
devotion. Most men would have sunk beneath the 
horrors which beset him at the outset of his career, 
or they would have rebelled against so terrible a 
destiny. But he was formed of the truest metal ; 
and instead of showing flaw or weakness, he came 
strengthened and tempered out of the ‘* ice-brook’’ 
—a wiser, firmer, and better man. He gave up 
all the leisure which he enjoyed so much, all his 
pleasant tastes, to soothe the craving and unreason- 
able importunities of a drivelling father. He gave 
up love—and a long life—to the solemn duty of 
protecting an only sister, over whose head madness 
perpetually hovered. He had a scanty income, 
which he never exceeded, being prudent for her 
sake ; never allowing his love for society or any 
other personal motive to tempt him into expense, 





many; he is read and respected by the more ac-| which might diminish the little hoard that was 
complished intellects amongst our continental | gradually accumulating for her use. 

neighbors. The periodicals of the United States | It is difficult to appreciate the conduct of Charles 
are filled with his praises; and his works have | Lamb without pondering on all that he must have 
been made a theme for elaborate criticism by Mons. | endured, day after day, from the apprehension of 
Saiut Beuve, one of the acutest and most judicious | the one frightful evil which forever impended over 


critics of France. Nor should this latter fact ex-| 
cite surprise, since it was fit and to be expected | 
that the countrymen of Montaigne and Rabelais | 
should welcome with respect another undying hu- | 
morist, Even the Scotch, whom he pretended to | 
hate, have learned to entertain a guest whose an-| 
tipathies were mere whimsies or inventions, and who 
hated nothing in fact sincerely, except that which | 
was false or mean. | 

Men of humor are a select race. Like poets, | 
they reckon few in their foremost rank. Indeed, | 
men of original humor are perhaps rarer even than 
good poets. As a general principle it may be said | 
that all humor must mainly arise from temper- | 
ament. It was so with Charles Lamb; although 
his hamor was deepened and turned to gentler pur- 
poses by the sad peculiar accidents of his early life, 
now first revealed. His boyhood indeed passed 
tranquilly enough ; but he struggled into manhood | 
under calamities that might have staggered the! 
strongest mind. A father sunk in dotage—a sis- 
ter mad—a mother killed by her own daughter— 
he himself smitten by frenzy ;—these are the 
events, now first disclosed to the public by Mr. 
Talfourd’s volumes, which constitute the materials 
for certain chapters of the life of the witty Elia, 


*If any doubt of the propriety of making the full rev- 
elation existed, the fact of all the more dreadful details 
having heen lately reproduced before the public, without 
anything to modify or guide the public jadgment respect- 
ing them, was in itself enough to render the publication | 
necessary. This is explained by Mr. Talfourd in his 
preface, p. ix. 

CCXXVII. LIVING AGE, 
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him—or rather over her who was his constant 
companion and constant care. And, as this evil 
often returned, it required on his part perpetual 
vigilance. There was no respite to his cares, no 
catastrophe that he might not reasonably dread. 
Yet he never evaded the duties which he had taken 
upon himself; never absented himself from the anx- 
ieties that beset his hearth, to enjoy elsewhere 
selfish pleasures. He was not content with doing 
simply what was deemed ‘‘ proper’’ in such a case ; 
but having adopted weighty duties, he did them, 
manfully, resolutely, without flinching or cessation, 
to the last day of his exemplary life. 

Let us call it his great work to have done all 
this. For that to which we owe his other works, 
his genius or his humor, (which was in fact his 
genius)—that is now well known and justly valued. 
It was delightful—strange—learned—peculiar, 
(as all original genius must be ;) exhibiting itself 
in quaint and curious guises. Above all, it was 
genial, embracing all things kindly—all things that 
came within its scope. Mere wit is a small, smart, 
self-sufficing quality. But genuine humor is akin 
to imagination. It is winged, and has a gentle 
nature ; leaning towards human weakness ; loving 
to look on the sunny side of things, Of this sort 
especially was Charles Lamb’s humor. Nothing 
came amiss to him, so that it had, or seemed to 
have, the elements of good within. He took in 
the high and low. He loved to stoop perhaps bet- 
ter than to soar. Most frequently, indeed, he de- 
voted his thoughts to humble persons and familiar 
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objects ; but sometimes he rose with the occasion 
and sacrificed to the gods. 

Mr. Talfourd’s volumes introduce Charles Lamb 
residing, in the year 1795, with his father, mother, 
and sister, and an old aunt, in Little Queen street, 
Holborn ; the father and aunt in a state of dotage, 
the mother infirm and deprived of the use of her 
limbs, and the sister nursing her by day and night, 
and contributing by needlework to the slender re- 
sources of the family. Lamb himself was a clerk 
in the India house, with (at that time) a scanty 
salary ; and his father and aunt had each a very 
small annuity depending upon their lives. He had 
one intimate friend, Coleridge, and he was attached 
to a young lady whose name is consecrated in his 
verse. 

There was, however, madness in his family ; 
his sister had already shown symptoms of derange- 
ment, but in the early part of the year 1796 
Lamb himself was confined for a short time in 
Miles’ Madhouse at Hoxton. In a letter written 
about this time to Coleridge, he says, ‘* My life 
has been somewhat diversified of late. The six 
weeks that finished last year and began this, your 
very humble servant spent very agreeably in a 
madhouse at Hoxton. Iam got somewhat rational 
now and don’t bite any one. But mad I was! 
And many a vagary my imagination played me, 
enough to make a volume, if all were told.’’ (Vol. 
i., p. 5.) It was during his confinement at this 
period that he wrote that charming sonnet ad- 
dressed to his sister, commencing, ‘If from my 
lips some angry accents fell,’ which is known to 
all his readers, and which he forwarded to Cole- 
ridge for his perusal ; addressing him in a subse- 
quent letter with ‘* Dream not, Coleridge, of having 
tasted all the grandeur and wildness of faney till 
you have gone mad! _ AJl now seems to me vapid, 
comparatively so.” (P. 28.) 

But in the same year a more terrible calamity 
occurred, springing out of the insanity of his sis- 
ter, which will be best explained by the following 
extract from the Times of Monday, the 26th of 
September : 


On Friday afternoon, the coroner and a jury sat 
on the body of a lady in the neighborhood of Hol- 
born, who died in consequence of a wound from 


her daughter the preceding day. It appeared, by 
the evidence adduced, that, while the family were 
preparing for dinner, the young lady seized a case- 
knife lying on the table, and in a menacing manner 
pursued a little girl, her apprentice, round the 
room. On the calls of her infirm mother to for- 
bear, she renounced her first object, and, with loud 
shrieks, approached her parent. The child, by 
her cries, quickly brought up the landlord of the 
house, but too late. The dreadful scene presented 
to him the mother lifeless, pierced to the heart on 
a chair, her daughter yet wildly standing over her 
with the fatal knife, and the old man, her father, 
weeping by her side, himself bleeding at the fore- 
head from the effects of a severe blow he received 
from one of the forks she had been madly hurling 
about the room. For a few days prior to this, the 
family had observed some symptoms of insanity in 
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day evening, that her brother, early the next morn- 
ing, went to Dr. Pitcairn, but that gentleman was 
not at home. It seems the young lady had been 
once before deranged. The jury, of course, 
brought in their verdict— Lunacy. 


Whet slight inaccuracy this account contains, 
will be found corrected in the affecting description 
sent by Lamb to Coleridge : 


My pearest Frienp, 

White, or some of my friends, or the public 
papers, by this time may have informed you of the 
terrible calamities that have fallen on our family. 
I will only give you the outlines :—My poor dear, 
dearest sister, in a fit of insanity, has been the 
death of her own mother. 1 was at hand only time 
enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp. She 
is at present in a madhouse, from whence | {var 
she must be moved to an hospital. God has pre- 
served to me my senses—I eat, and drink, and 
sleep, and have my judgment, I believe, very 
sound. My poor father was slightly wounded, and 
I am left to take care of him and my aunt. Mr. 
Norris, of the blue-coat school, has been very kin 
to us, and we have no other friend; but, thank 
God, I am very calm and composed, and able to ¢o 
the best that remains to do. Write as religious a 
letter a possible but no mention of what is gone 
and done with. With me, “the former thinys 
have passed away,”’ and I have something more to 
do than to feel. 

God Almighty have us well in his keeping. 

C. Lame. 

Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed 
every vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do as 
you please, but if you publish, publish mine (I give 
free leave) without name or initial, and never send 
me a book, I charge you. 

Your own judgment will convince you not to 
take any notice of this yet to your dear wile. 
You look after your family—I have my reason 
and strength left to take care of mine. I charge 
you, don’t think of coming to see me—write. | 
will not see you if youcome. God Almighty love 
you and all of us. C. Lams. 


We confine ourselves to the leading points in 
this strange eventful story, referring the reader to 
Mr. Talfourd for most affecting comments and 
details. Lamb’s letters, describing his own deep 
tranquillity amidst the terrors that surrounded him, 
(we have little doubt that the intensity of the 
shock, and the necessity for sudden self-control, 
completely restored the balance of his own mind, 
which never again became clouded,) and continu- 
ing to breathe the most tender love for his ‘* poor 
dear, dearest sister,’’ are filled with matter fo 
deep reflection. Trouble did not fail to bring 
some friends around him, however ; and especially 
one of whom he always spoke with grateful aflec- 
tion. Hogarth has painted such a scene as this. 


Our friends have been very good. Sam Le Grice, 
who was then in town, was with me the three or 
four first days, and was a brother to me, gave Up 
every hour of his time, to the very hurting of his 
health and spirits, in constant attendance and humor- 
ing my poor father; talked with him, read to him, 
played at cribbage with him, (for so short is the old 


her, which had so much inereased on the Wednes- | man’s recollection, that he was playing at cards, as 
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though nothing had happened, while the coroner's | always?’ ” 


i itti Poor Mary! my mother indeed never 
inquest was sitting over the way !) 


understood her right. 


Lamb’s most anxious consideration after the| A few lines from a subsequent letter will show 
first agony of the event was to arrange for what | us his own condition at the time when he had thus 
had now become necessary—the safe custody of | the care of both father and sister pressing upon 
his sister. There was an elder brother of the| him. It is well worthy to note and remember : 
family, a clerk in the South Sea House, better off ‘ 

; s ’ Iam starving at the India 
in the world and more given to the enjoyment of J wpe pe ay nctaghoar 


/ . o'clock without my dinner ; and so it has been, and 
the good things of it than the rest, who was for | will be, almost all the week. I get home at night 


giving the matter over to government and to the | o’erwearied, quite faint, and then to cards with my 
usual course in such matters; but Charles Lamb | father, who will not let me enjoy a meal in peace ; 
resisted all such suggestions, and thus canvasses | but I must conform to my situation, and I hope I 
and sets apart his slender means for the only course | *™» for the most part, not unthankful. 

; ae | I am got home at last, and, after repeated games 
he would consent to : : ; 

at cribbage, have got my father’s leave to write a 

We have, daddy and I, for our two selves, and | while; with difficulty got it, for when I expostu- 
an old maid-servant to look after him, when I am_ lated about playing any more, he aptly replied, ** If 
out, which will be necessary, 170/. or 180/. rather you wont play with me, you might as well not come 
a year, out of which we can spare 50/. or 607. at | home at all.’’ The argument was unanswerable, 
least for wees ha she stays at Islington, where | and I set to afresh. 
she must and shall stay during her father’s life, for 
his and her ac hl I kuow John will make ae yocags the aw wyeting — in Coane 
speeches about it, but she shall not go into an hos- fragments of his domestic tragedy is the notice of 
pital. The good lady of the mad-house, and her | his old bed-ridden aunt. A distant well-to-do re- 
daugher, an elegant, sweet-behaved young lady, | !ation had received her into her house after the 
love her, and are taken with her amazingly ; and I | calamity that befell the family; but she was not 
knew from her own mouth she loves them, and | treated well, and she went back to die under 
longs to be with them as much. Poor thing, they | Charles Lamb’s humbler but loving care : 
say she was but the other morning saying, she 
knew she must go to Bethlem for life; that one| My poor old aunt, whom you have seen, the kind- 
of her brothers would have it so, but the other would | est, goodest creature to me when I was at school ; 
wish it not, bat be obliged to go with the stream ; | who used to toddle there to bring me good things, 
that she had often as she passed Bethlem thought | when I, schoolboy-like, only despised her for it, and 
it likely, ‘* here it may be my fate to end my days, | used to be ashamed to see her come and sit herself 
conscious of a certain flightiness in her poor head | down on the old coal-hole steps as you went into 
ofientimes, and mindful of more than one severe |the old grammar-school, and open her apron, and 
illness of that nature before.’ A legacy of 100/., | bring out her basin, with some nice thing she had 
which my father will have at Christmas, and this 20/7. | caused to be saved for me ; the good old creature 
I mentioned before, with what is in the house, will | is now lying on her death-bed. I cannot bear to 
much more than set us clear. If my father, an old | think on her deplorable state. To the shock she 
servant-maid, and I, can’t live, and live comfortably, | received on that our evil day, from which she never 
on 130/. or 1207. a year, we ought to burn by slow | completely recovered, I impute her illness. She 














fires; and I almost would, that Mary might not go 
into an hospital. 


Most profoundly touching is the description of 
his sister in another letter to Coleridge a few days 
later. She was now restored to reason. She was 
conscious of what she had done, and calmly con- 
scious of her own innocence in doing it. Ina few 


. . } 
lines we have a picture such as the greatest mas- 


ters of fiction could hardly have dared to paint. 


Mary continues serene and cheerful. I have not 
by me a little letter she wrote to me; for, though 
I see her almost every day, yet we delight to write 
to one another, for we can scarce see each other 
but in company with some of the people of the 
house. I have not the letter by me, but will quote 
from memory what she wrote in it : ‘* I have no bad 
terrifying dreams. At midnight, when I happen 
to awake, the nurse sleeping by the side of me, 


| says, poor thing! she is glad she is come home to 
die with me. I was always her favorite. 


How much of the tender, heartfelt quality of his 
genius there is in such recollections as these! 
Nor was he without its help amidst the sorrows 
that environed him. He soon recovered a suffi- 
;ciently healthy tone to be able again to talk to 
Coleridge of ‘strains such as Madame [ancy 
loves in some of her more familiar moods, at such 
times as she has met Noll Goldsmith, and walked 
and talked with him, calling him ‘ old acquaint- 
ance.’ ”” 

His poor old devoted aunt at last dies—and 
dies at a time when his sister is again insane. 
He thus paints his sorrow and desolation : 


My pear CoLeripce, _ 
I don’t know why I write, except from the pro- 





with the noise of the poor mad people around me, | pensity Misery has to tell her griefs. Hetty died 

Ihave no fear. The spirit of my mother seems to | on Friday night, about eleven o'clock, after her long 

descend and smile upon me, and bid me live to en-| illness; Mary, in consequence of fatigue and anx- 

joy the life and reason which the Almighty has | iety, is fallen ill again, and I was obliged to remove 

given me. I shall see her again in heaven; she|her yesterday. I am left alone in a house, with 

will then understand me better. My grandmother, | nothing but Hetty’s dead body to keep me company. 
} 


poor crazy moythered brains of yours thinking of | house has been full of living beings like myself. 
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My heart is quite sunk, and I don’t know where to 
look for relief. Mary will get better again, but her 
constantly being liable to such relapses is dreadful ; 
nor is it the least of our evils that her case and all 
our story is so well known around us. We are in 
a manner marked. Excuse my troubling you, but 
I have nobody by me wo speak to me. | slept out 
last night, not being able to endure the change and 
the stillness. But 1 did not sleep well, and I must 
come back to my own bed. I am going to try and 
get a friend to come and be with me to-morrow. 
| am completely shipwrecked. My head is quite 
bad. I almost wish that —o were dead.—God 
bless you. Love to Sara and Mariley. 
C. Lams. 


Bat these were the sorrows he had consciously 
accepted when, against all the reasons and author- 
ities that could be brought to influence him, from 
parish officers up to the secretary of state, he en- 
tered into a “‘ solemn engagement that he would 
take his sister under his care for life,’’ and, sur- 
rendering every dearer tie or desire that could in- 
terfere with this sulemn duty, he kept the pledge 
with unvarying affection through nearly forty years 
of chequered joy and sorrow. Mary Lamb, who 
was all her life liable to recurrent mania, fluctu- 
ated from time to time, cheering her brother when 
well, and retiring generally to some quiet asylum, 
when her malady returned. It came back almost 
certainly after any indulgence of * holidays ;”’ and 
they never ventured on a journey together at such 
times without ‘a strait waistcoat, carefully packed 
by Miss Lamb herself,’’ as their constant compan- 
ion. <A friend met them on one occasion slowly 
pacing together a little footpath in Hoxton fields, 
both weeping bitterly; ‘‘and found on joining 
them they were taking their solemn way to the 
accustomed asylum.” 

So passed, as we have said, an entire life of 
nearly forty years, devoted to this most afflicted 
sister. A few short months before that life closed, 
and when, by the departure of a younger and 
more cheerful companion who had for some years 
shared and lightened the burden, Lamb's hearth 
had become doubly sad and lonely, he thus wrote 
of himself, and of his sister in her time of suffer- 
ing. It is a most striking picture: 


Be less uneasy about me; I bear my privations 
very well; I am not in the depths of desolation, as 


heretofore. Your admonitions are not lost upon 
me. Your kindness has sunk into my heart. Have 
faith in me! It is no new thing for me to be left 
to my sister. When she is not violent, her ram- 
bling chat is better to me than the sense and sanity 
of this world. Her heart is obscured, not buried ; 
it breaks out occasionally; and one can discern 
a strong mind struggling with the billows that have 
gone over it. I could be nowhere happier than 
under the same roof with her. Her memory is 
unnaturally strong ; and from ages past, if we may 
so call the earliest records of our poor life, she 
fetches thousands of names and things that never 
would have dawned upon me again, and thousands 
from the ten years she lived before me. What took 
place from early girlhood to her coming of age 
principally, live again (every important thing and 
every trifle) in her brain, with the vividness of real 
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presence. For twelve hours incessantly she will 
pour out without intermission, a]] her past life, for- 
getting nothing, pouring out name after name to 
the Waldens, as a dream; sense and nonsense ; 
truths and errors huddled together; a medley be- 
tween inspiration and possession. What things we 
are! I know you will bear with me talking of 
these things. It seems to ease me, for | have no- 
body to tell these things to now. 


The amount of gratitude which that sister felt for 
this sublime devotion we have no sufficient means 
of reckoning. But we have no doubt that it was 
great, that it was entire and all-sufficient. We are 
sure, indeed, that she—whose heart was worthy of 
his, and whose intellect, when unclouded, exceeded 
that of almost any other woman—made a fit and 
grand return for an act that is perhaps without a 
parallel in the history of the human race. It is 
well for us all to feel that Lamb had his own rich 
reward, even here. ‘* Her rambling chat is better 
to me than the sense and sanity of this world,” is 
his pathetic and profound exclamation in the letter 
we have just quoted. ‘‘ She is older,’’ he says, 
in an earlier letter to Miss Wordsworth, “and 
wiser, and better than I, and all my wretched 
imperfections I cover to myself by resolutely 
thinking on her goodness. She would share life 
and death, heaven and hell, with me.”’ 

Let us not deny ourselves the pleasure of ex- 
tracting, from Mr. Talfourd’s earnest and eloquent 
summing up at the close of the volumes, one pas- 
sage of peculiar beauty on the aspects of Lamb's 
character revealed in these final memorials. The 
whole portraiture, though the unhesitating aflec- 
tion of the writer does not seek to conceal itself, 
is as discriminating and delicately just as it is 
even lavishly fond. So will every one now learn 
to think of Charles Lamb. 


Never surely was there a more striking example 
of the power of a virtuous, rather say of a pious, 
wish to conquer the fiery suggestions of latent in- 
sanity than that presented by Lamb's history. Ner- 
vous, tremulous, as he seemed—so slight of frame 
that he looked only fit for the most placid fortune— 
when the dismal emergencies which chequered his 
life arose, he acted with as much promptitude and 
vigor as if he had never penned a stanza nor taken 
a glass too much, or was strung with herculean sin- 
ews. None of those temptations, in which misery 
is the most potent, to hazard a lavish expenditure 
for an enjoyment to be secured against fate and for- 
tune, ever tempted him to exceed his income when 
seantiest, by a shilling. He had always a reserve 
for poor Mary’s periods of seclusion, and something 
in hand besides for a friend in need ; and on his re- 
tirement from the India House, he had amassed, by 
annual savings, a sufficient sum (invested after the 
prudent and classical taste of Lord Stowell, in ‘* the 
elegant simplicity of the three per cents’’) to se- 
cure comfort to Miss Lamb when his pension should 
cease with him, even if the India Company, his 
great employers, had not acted nobly by the mem- 
ory of their inspired clerk—as they did—and gave 
her the annuity to which a wife would have been 
entitled—but of which he could not feel assured. 
Living among literary men, some less distinguished 
and less discreet than those whom we have men- 
tioned, he was constantly importuned to relieve dis- 
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tresses which an improvident speculation in litera- 
ture produces, and which the recklessness attendant 
on the empty vanity of self-exaggerated talent ren- 
ders desperate and merciless ;—and to the importu- 
nities of such hopeless petitioners he gave too 
jargely—though he used sometimes to express a 
painful sense that he was diminishing his own store 
without conferring any real benefit. ‘* Heaven,” 
he used to say, ‘* does not owe me sixpence for all 
I have given, or lent (as they call it) to such im- 
portunity ; I only gave it because I could not bear 
io refuse it; and | have done good by my weakness.”’ 
On the other hand, he used to seek out occasions 
of devoting a part of his surplus to those of his 
friends whom he believed it would really serve, and 
almost forced loans, or gifts in the disguise of loans, 
upon them. If he thought one, in such a position, 
would be the happier for £50 or £100, he would 
carefully procure a note for the sum, and, perhaps, 
for days before he might meet the object of his 
friendly purpose, keep the note in his waistcoat 
pocket, burning in it to be produced, and, when the 
occasion arrived—* in the sweet of the night’’—he 
would crumple it up in his hand and stammer out 
his difficulty of disposing of a little money; “1 
don’t know what to do with it—pray take it—pray 
use it—you will do me a kindness if you will”’— 
he would say; and it was hard to disoblige him! 
Let any one who has been induced to regard Lamb 
as a poor, slight, excitable, and excited being, con- 
sider that such acts as these were not infrequent— 
that he exercised hospitality of a substantial kind, 
without stint, all his life—that he spared no expense 
for the comfort of his sister, there only Javish—and 
that he died leaving sufficient to accomplish all his 
wishes for survivors—and think what this sturdy 
quality of his goodness must have been amidst al] 
the heart-aches and head-aches of his life—and ask 
the virtue which has been supported by strong 
nerves, whether it has often produced any good to 
match it? 


Nor let us close the volumes till we have bor- 
rowed specimens, however brief, from those 
sketches of Lamb’s early companions (‘ all, all 
are gone, the old familiar faces!’’) with which 
Mr. Talfourd has enriched the volumes, and re- 
lieved their painful details. The first contains a 
capital aneedote of Godwin, told with delicate and 
genial humor. 


Mr. Godwin was thus a man of two beings, which 
held Jittle discourse with each other—the daring in- 
ventor of theories constructed of air-drawn dia- 
grams—and the simple gentleman, who suffered 
nothing to disturb or excite him, beyond his study. 
He loved to walk in the crowded streets of London, 
not like Lamb, enjoying the infinite varieties of 
many-colored life around him, but because he felt, 
amidst the noise, and crowd, and glare, more in- 
tensely the imperturbable stillness of his own con- 
templations. His means of comfortable support 
were mainly supplied by a shop in Skinner street, 
where, under the auspices of ‘‘ M. J. Godwin and 
Co.,” the prettiest and wisest books for children 
issued, which old-fashioned parents presented to 
their children, without suspecting that the graceful 
lessons of piety and goodness which charmed away 
the selfishness of infancy, were published, and 
sometimes revised, and now and then written, by a 
philosopher whom they would scarcely venture to 
name! He met the exigencies which the vicissi- 
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tudes of business sometimes caused, with the trust 

ing simplicity which marked his course—he asked 
his friends for aid without scruple, considering that 
their means were justly the due of one who toiled 
in thought for their inward life, and had little time 
to provide for his own outward existence ; and took 
their excuses when offered, without doubt or offence. 
The very next day after I had been honored and 
delighted by an introduction to him at Lamb’s 
chambers, I was made stil] more proud and happy 
by his appearance at my own on such an errand— 
which my poverty, not my will, rendered abortive. 
After some pleasant chat on indifferent matters. he 
carelessly observed that he had a little bill for £150 
falling due on the morrow, which he had forgotten 
ull that morning, and desired the loan of the neces- 
sary amount for a few weeks. At first, in eager 
hope of being able thus to oblige one whom I re- 
garded with admiration akin to awe, 1 began to 
consider whether it was possible for me to raise 
such a sum; but, alas! a moment’s reflection suf- 
ficed to convince me that the hope was vain, and I 
was obliged, with much confusion, to assure my 
distinguished visitor how glad 1 should have been 
to serve him, but that ] was only just starting as a 
special pleader, was obliged to write for maguzines 
to help me on, and had not such a sum in the 
world. ‘Oh dear,’’ said the philosopher, * I 
thought you were a young gentleman of fortune— 
don't mention it—don’t mention it ; I shall do very 
well elsewhere :’’-—and then, in the most gracious 
manner, reverted to our former topics ; and sat in 
my small room for half an hour, as if to convince 
me that my want of fortune made no difference in 
his esteem. A slender tribute to the literature he 
had loved and served so well, was accorded to him 
in the old age to which he attained, by the gift of a 
sinecure in the Exchequer of about £200 a year, 
connected with the custody of the Records; and 
the last time I saw him he was heaving an immense 
key to unlock the musty treasures of which he was 
guardian—how unlike those he had unlocked, with 
finer talisman, for the astonishment and alarm of 
one generation, and the delight of all others ! 








The second is a very agreeable and airy sketch 
of that simplest of quaint odd creatures, Lamb's old 
schoolfellow, George Dyer. 


No contrast could be more vivid than that pre- 
sented by the relations of each to the literature they 
both loved ; one divining its inmost essences, pluck- 
ing out the heart of its mysteries, shedding light on 
its dimmest recesses ; the other devoted, with equal 
assiduity, to its externals. Books, to Dyer, ‘* were 
a real world, both pure and good; among them he 
passed, unconscious of time, from youth to extreme 
age, vegetating on their dates and forms, and 
‘trivial fond records,’ in the learned air of great 
libraries, or the dusty-confusion of his own, 
with the least possible apprehension of any hu 
man interest vital in their pages, or of any spirit 
of wit or fancy glancing across them. His life 
was an academic pastoral. Methinks I see his 
gaunt, awkward form, set off by trousers too short, 
like those outgrown by a gawky lad, and a rusty 
coat as much too large for the wearer, hanging 
about him like those garments which the aristo- 
cratic Milesian peasantry prefer to the most com- 
fortable rustic dress; his long head silvered over 
with short yet straggling hair, and his dark gre 
‘eyes glistening with faith and wonder, as Lam 
\satisfies the curiosity which has gently disturbed 
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his studies as to the authorship of the Waverley 
Novels, by telling him, in the strictest confidence, 
that they are the works of Lord Castlereagh, just 
rettirned from the congress of sovereigns at Vienna! 
Off he runs, with animated stride and shambling 
enthusiasm, nor stops till he reaches Maida Hill, 
and breathes his news into the startled ear of Leigh 
Hunt, who, ‘‘as a public writer,’’ ought to 

possessed of the great fact with which George is 
laden! Orshall | endeavor to revive the bewildered 
Jook with which, just after he had been announced 
as one of Lord Stanhope’s executors and residu- 
ary legatees, he received Lamb's grave inquiry, 
** Whether it was true, as commonly reported, that 
he was to be made a Jord?”? ‘“Ohdearno! Mr. 
Lamb,”’ responded he with earnest seriousness, but 
not without a moment's quivering vanity, ‘‘ I could 
not think of such a thing; it is not true, I assure 
you.” *] thought not,’’ said Lamb, ‘and I con- 
tradict it wherever | go; but the government will 
not ask your consent; they may raise you to the 
peerage without your even knowing it.’ ‘I hope 
not, Mr. Lamb; indeed, indeed, | hope not; it 
would not suit me at all,’’ responded Dyer, and 
went his way, musing on the possibility of a strange 
honor descending on his reluctant brow. Or shall 
I recall the visible presentment of his bland uncon- 
sciousness of evil when his sportive friend taxed it 
to the utmost, by suddenly asking what he thought 
of the murderer Williams, who, after destroying 
iwo families in Radeliffe Highway, had broken 
prison by suicide, and whose body had just before 
been conveyed in shocking procession to its cross- 
road grave! The desperate attempt to compel the 
gentle optimist to speak ill of a mortal creature 


THE 


produced no happier success than the answer, | 


** Why, I should think, Mr. Lamb, he must have 
been rather an eccentric character.’’ This sim- 
plicity of a nature not only unspotted by the world, 
but almost abstracted from it, will seem the more 
remarkable, when it is known that it was subjected 
at the entrance of life, to a hard battle with fortune. 
Dyer was the son of very poor parents, residing in 
an eastern suburb of London, Stepney or Bethnal- 
greenward, where he attracted the attention of two 
elderly ladies as a serious child, with an extraordi- 
nary love for books. They obtained for him a pre- 
sentation to Christ's Hospital, which he entered at 
seven years of age; fought his way through its 
sturdy ranks to its head ; and, at nineteen, quitted 
it for Cambridge, with only an exhibition and his 
scholarly accomplishments to help him. On he 
went, however, placid if not rejoicing, through the 
difficulties of a life illustrated only by scholarship ; 
encountering tremendous labors; unresting yet se- 
rene ; until at eighty-five he breathed out the most 
blameless of lives, which began in a struggle, to end 
in a learned dream ! 


Mr. Talfourd’s Sketches comprise not only 
these two contrasts of pastoral pedant and needy 
philosopher, but such men as Hazlitt, the late 
Thomas Barnes, Thelwall, Haydon, and Cole- 
ridge; and in an earlier part of the volume, we 
have a very vivid notice of a person who finds fre- 
quent mention in Lamb’s Letters as the “ light- 
hearted Janus,’’ but who was in truth as black- 
hearted a villain and murderer as ever went in chains 
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to Norfolk Island, or made the longer journey 
under Newgate walls. This wretch’s name was 
Wainwright ; and Mr. Talfourd’s exhibition of 
the gross personal vanity and self-indulgences of 
the man in connection with the crimes they led 
him into, seems to us a most instructive story 
with a striking moral. 

Any explanation of his reasons for sketching 
the chief persons (so far as death has made them 
historical) at Lamb’s Wednesday-night suppers, 
Mr. Talfourd did not need to offer. They were 
a part of his subject, and will always connect 
themselves with it, as in the thousand quaint or 
sly allusions in the delightful letters of Lamb. 
Nor do we think the lively and interesting picture 
of the Holland-house society likely to be thrown 
away on thoughtful readers, who like to compare 
the various aspects of social and intellectual life 
that can be brought within the same points of 





time. The new letters, let us not omit to add, 
are worthy of the old. There are two of a most 
whimsical breadth of humor addressed to Mr. 
| Crabb Robinson ; some very quaint and pleasant 
\to Mr. Talfourd himself ; and several of the later 
| letters, notes, and notelets to Mr. Moxon, are full 
‘of wise odd turns, and tenderest feeling, and the 
/most playful wit. 





| Tue Pixe.—The pike, commonly called Jack 
| when under three or four pounds in weight, is a 
well-known fish—like many of us, better known 
| than trusted or treated. He isa greedy, unsociable, 
‘tyrannical savage, and is hated like a Bluebeard. 
| Everybody girds at him with a spear, gaff, hook, 
|net, snare, and even with powder and shot. He 
| has not a friend in the world. The horrible gorge 
| hook is especially invented for the torment of his 
j|maw. Notwithstanding, he fights his way vigor- 
ously, grows into immense strength despite his 
many enemies, and lives longer than his greatest 
foe—man. His voracity is unbounded, and like 
the most accomplished corporate officer, he is near- 
ly omnivorous, his palate giving the preference, 
however, to fish, flesh, and fowl. Dyspepsy never 
interferes with his digestion; and he possesses a 
quality that would have been valuable at La Trappe 
—he can fast without inconvenience for a se'n- 
night. He can gorge himself then to beyond the 
gills without the slightest derangement of the stom- 
ach. He is shark and ostrich combined. His body 
is comely to look at ; and if he could hide his head 
—by no means a diminished one—his green and 
silver vesture would attract many admirers. [lis 
intemperate habits, however, render him an object 
of disgust and dread. He devours his own chil- 
dren; but strange to say, likes better (for eating) 
the children of his neighbors. Heat spvils his ap- 
petite, cold sharpens it; and this very day (30th 
December, 1846) a friend has sent me a gormandiz- 
ing specimen, caught by an armed gudgeon amidst 
the ice and snow of the Thames near Marlow. | 
envy the pike’s constitution.— Handbook of Ang- 
lng. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
TORPIDITY OF ANIMALS, 


Tue absence of the means of support for some 
animals, in certain countries, during winter, leads | 
to various expedients of nature, which cannot be | 
contemplated without great interest. One of the | 
most noted of these expedients is migration—the 
removal of the animals in a body, at the approach 
of winter, to climes where they are sure of obtain- 
ing food. Another is the falling of the animals_ 
into a state of torpidity, during which, there being 
nearly a total cessation of waste, nutrition can be 
dispensed with. The most noted sleeping animals, 
as they may be called, in our country are by no 
means low in the scale, being members of the high- 
est vertebrate class—mammalia. The highest of 
these is the bat, which, while believed by the vul-_ 
gar to be a kind of bird, is placed by naturalists 
very near our own species. The other sleeping 
mammals are, however, comparatively low in their 
class; there being of rodents, the hamster aad 
dormouse ; and of insectivora, the hedgehog and 
tenric. No peculiarity of organization has been de- 
tected as leading to this state. It appears to depend | 
wholly on the external temperature. When the! 
anunal is kept in a warm place, and duly supplied | 
with food, it passes through its usual sleeping period | 
ia a state of sufficient liveliness. | 

It is at the approach of cold weather, at the fall, 
of the year, that the sleepers withdraw to places of 
safety, where they may pass the winter undisturbed. | 
“The bat retires to the roof of gloomy caves, or | 
to the old chimneys of uninhabited castles. The | 
hedgehog wraps itself up in those leaves, of which it | 
composes its nest, and remains at the bottom of the | 
hedge, or under the covert of the furze, which | 
sereened it during summer from the scorching sun | 
or the passing storm. ‘The marmot and the ham-| 
ster (creatures much resembling the rat) retire to) 
their subterranean retreats, and when they feel the 
first approach of the torpid state, shut the passages 
to their habitations in such a manner, that it is more 
easy to dig the earth anywhere else than in parts 
which they have thus fortified. The jumping mouse 
of Canada seems to prepare itself for its winter 
torpidity in a very curious manner, according to 
the communications of Major-General Davies, on 
the authority of a laborer. A specimen, which 
was found in digging the foundation for a summer- 
house in a gentleman's garden about two miles 
from Quebee in the latter end of May, 1787, was 
‘enclosed in a ball of clay, about the size of a 
erieket-ball, nearly an inch in thickness, perfectly 
smooth within, and about twenty inches under 
ground. The man who discovered it, not knowing 
what it was, struck the ball with his spade, by 
which means it was broken to pieces.’ ’’—Linnean 
Transactions, iv. 156.* 

lu the torpid state, the temperature of the ani- 
mal’s body sinks to about that of the surrounding 
iaedium, For example, it has been observed to go 
dowa from 100 to 43 degrees of Fahrenheit; but 
the exterior of the body is colder than the interior. 
The breath is drawn at long intervals; digestion 
is entirely suspended, circulation nearly so. The 
irritability is so much reduced, that parts of the 
limbs of the animals may be cut off without their 
giving any signs of feeling. A shock of electricity 
failed to rouse a dormouse. Experiments have 
Shown that the hybernating animals in a per- 








* Fleming's Philosophy of Zoology, ii. 47. 


| feetly torpid state consume no oxygen, and can 


live in an air which will not support life or com- 
hustion.* 

Reptiles, in as far as their sensibility to cold is 
greater than that of mammals, are more liable to 


| fall into torpidity when exposed to the necessary 


conditions. It is well known that the frog and 
toad in this country spend the winter in slumber. 
Serpents and tortoises fall under the same rule in 
all countries where the temperature is sufficiently 
low. Aquatic reptiles, when about to hybernate, 
sink into the mud, and there repose for the season, 
the alligator previously stopping up its mouth with 
a pine or cypress knot. Land reptiles, again, with- 


draw into crevices of rocks and hollows in the 
ground, taking care that these are so situated as to 
_ promise protection from enemies. It is not known 


that any fishes hybernate ; the usually equable tem- 
perature of the water may make this less likely to 
take place ; but it is known that they are capable 
of that entire suspension of life which occasionally 


takes place in reptiles under the influence of frost. 


* The fish froze,’’ says Sir John Franklin, in the 


Narrative of his Journey to the Polar Sea, ‘as 


fast as they were taken out of the nets, and ina 
short time became a solid mass of ice, and by a 
blow or two of a hatchet, were easily split open, 
when the intestines might be removed in one lump. 
If in this completely frozen state they were thawed 
before the fire, they recovered their animation. 
We have seen a carp recover so far as to leap about 
with much vigor after it had been frozen for thirty- 
six hours!’’ Toads have been, in like manner, 
frozen, so that their limbs might be broken oif like 
pieces of glass, without a drop of blood flowing, 
and yet, on being thawed, they survived ! 

Snails are amongst the most noted of the inver- 
tebrate animals which thus occasionally withdraw 
from the whole business of existence. Seeking 
some quiet crevice or nook, they retire into their 
shells, draw to the operculum, as a sort of door, 
thus closing up their house, and then go to sleep. 
It is remarkable of them that they can became tor- 

id at pleasure, and independently of temperature. 

ees, as is well known, fall into utter insensibility 
under a low temperature, and readily revive when 
properly warmed. Spiders spend the winter sleeping 
in the corners of their webs. The cricket, which 
has been ascertained to be as liable to torpidity 
under cold as any other insect, is remarkable for 
its systematically avoiding this fate in winter by 
migrating—for it is a migration—to warm kitchens, 
bakehouses, and cottage firesides, ‘*‘ where it mul- 
tiplies its species, and is as merry at Christmas as 
in the dog-days.t 

Some of the infusory animalenles have been found 
liable to suspension of life when merely dried. 
There are certain species which usually live in the 
mosses and gutters of house-tops. in summer, 
when the moss and the dust collected in the gutiers 
become perfectly dry, it may be for months, the 
animaleules are dried up too, and lose every sign 
of life. Let a shower come, and they revive. In 
like manner the so-called ‘‘eels’’ of mildewed 
corn, after lying dry, and to all appearance dead, 
for a long time, will come to life again on the ap- 
plication of a drop of water. Moisture has revived 
some animaleules after a torpidity of twenty-seven 
years! Of late years, it has been ascertained that 


* P. A. Browne, of Philadelphia ; Report of American 
Geologists and Naturalists: 1847. 
t Mr. Gough, Nicholson’s Journal, xix. 
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animalcules, after being dried in the usual way, 
may be subjected to a temperature far above that 
of boiling water, (284 degrees,) and yet they may 
be restored to life by means of water.* It was 
once believed by naturalists that certain birds, the 
swallow in particular, hybernated at the bottom of 
pools. This is now generally discredited, though 
not by all naturalists. (See ‘‘ Fleming’s Philosophy 
of Zoology.’’) 

Torpidity is regarded by an eminent French 
naturalist, M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, as “‘ a state of 
neutrality between life and death, into which cer- 


OF ANIMALS, 


itself through a very small aperture, in order to 
get the desired accommodation. Suppose that this 
is so smal] as to be too much grown up before next 
spring to allow of the escape of the animal, there 
is no doubt that the toad must remain a captive. 
It is known to be able to survive a long time in its 
ordinary state without food. Suppose that the 
/next twelvemonth closes the aperture entirely, 
|there we have the toad consigned to a vitality for 
which there is no necessary end but the destruction 
of its prison. Mr. Jesse throws some light on this 
subject. ‘I remember,’’ says he, ‘some years 





tain animals are plunged in consequence of the | ago, getting up into a mulberry-tree, and finding 
stoppage of respiration, when it takes place under | in the fork of the two main branches a large toad 
certain circumstances.”’ It seems but reasonable | almost imbedded in the bark of the tree, which had 
to infer that animals, while in this state, make no! grown over it so much, that he was quite unable to 


progress towards decay ; the time during which it 
lasts appears to be no deduction from the ordinary 
or proper term of their lives, but simply something 
over and above. As far as observation goes, it is 
a state to which there is no necessary termination, 
apart from a change of the circumstances which 
have led toit. Thus if the fish caught by Sir John 
Franklin had been kept in ice for any number of 
years, we may presume that they would have been 
as likely to revive at one time as another, and when 
they did revive, would have the same prospect of 
life before them as if they had never been congealed 


extricate himself, and would probably in time be 
| completely covered over with the bark. Indeed, 
there seems to be no reason why, as the tree in- 
creased in size, the toad should not, in process of 
time, become imbedded in it, as was the case with 
the end of an oaken rail that had been inserted into 
an elm-tree which stood close to a public footpath. 
This being broken off, and grown over, was, on 
the tree being felled, and sawn in two, found nearly 
in the certre of it.’"* 

The instances of toads found in blocks of stone 
are so numerous, that even a reasonable selection 


a 


at all. ‘There is reason, also, to suppose, with re-| of them would be tiresome. Many have been au- 
gard to at least some of the torpid animals, that if | thenticated in a manner which, for any ordinary 
they be entirely shut up from the external air at | kind of fact, would admit of no dispute. The cele- 
the time when the temperature changes, and the tor- | brated Ambrose Pare saw a block split from which 
pidity consequently ceases, they will remain alive |a live toad came out. In many cases, although 
so long as the air is excluded, though probably in | only workmen were present at the discovery, the 
a dormant state; and in such circumstances also, | two pieces of the block remained, with their respec- 
the ordinary processes of life being suspended, | tive portions of the cavity, to testify the truth to all 





there is no necessary termination to the existence | eyes. Mr. John Murray says, ‘ I have a toad in my 
of these animals, any more than if the paralyzing | possession, preserved in spirit of turpentine, taken 


cold had been continued. ‘from a cavity of the solid rock, upwards of two 

It is difficult, at least, to account otherwise for | hundred feet deep; the space was quite sufficient 
the discovering of live toads and other reptiles in to contain the body of the animal, and the gentle- 
full-grown trees and blocks of sandstone and coal, | man who presented the specimen to me saw it alive 
of which there are so many instances on record ; | forty-eight hours after its detachment from the 
while, on the other hand, this supposition affords | rock.”*t In February, 1845, a live toad was liber- 
us an easy key to what has hitherto appeared a! ated from a piece of shale in the Pendarran works, 


great mystery. Such facts are indeed dishelieved 
by many scientific men ; but for the disbelief there 
is no ground whatever, except the difficulty which 
has been felt of accounting for the facts. 

M. Hubert, professor of philosephy at Caen, 
attests, in the volume of the French Academy for 
1719, the finding of a live toad completely enclosed 
in the heart of an elm of the thickness of a pretty 
corpulent man; ‘‘a more firm and sound elm,’’ he 
says, ‘never grew.”’ In 1731, M. Leigne, of 
Nantes, laid before the Academy an account of a 
toad being found alive in an oak of still greater 
thickness, and which, from appearances, he thought 
must have been a prisoner for eighty or a hundred 
years. So familiar is this kind of fact in England, 
that, according to Mr. Bree,t woodmen, when their 
axe rebounds against an unusually hard part of a 
tree, are accustomed to say a toad must be con- 
cealed there, the animal being always surrounded 
with a hard case. It is not difficult to understand 
how the toad ** gets there.’” When about to com- 
mence its winter sleep, it retires into any conve- 
nient hole it can find. Many take to crevices in 
trees. itis ascertained that this animal can squeeze 


* Doyer on the Revivification of Tardigrada and Roti- 
fera. Kxlin. Philosophical Journal, 1843, p. 23. 
+ Magazine of Natural History, Nov., 1834. 


Glamorganshire. It was of large size, but weak ; 
it had no vision or feeling in its eyes, and a mem- 
/brane covered its mouth, so that no food could be 
| given to it. Its spine was also crooked, apparently 
in consequence of the confined space in which it had 
lain. Its continuing to live without a breathing 
| aperture, is no marvel in this animal, for the skia 
‘of the toad may be said to be one universal lung for 
the arterialization of the blood. 

_ _Dr. Buckland, some years ago, made a number 
of experiments, in order to prove that toads could 
not long survive in such circumstances. ‘They 
were conducted with an absence of ingenuity quite 
surprising in such a person. He enclosed a num- 
ber of toads in compact sandstone, and a number 
|more in porous limestone, and buried them under 
three feet of earth in his garden. After upwards 
of a year he took them up, when those immured in 
‘the sandstone were found dead and rotten, while 
those in the porous limestone were alive, but much 
emaciated ; from which he inferred that it is impos- 
sible for toads to continue long alive in a state of 
complete abstraction from air and food.f It does 
not seem to have occurred to the experimentalist 
| 


* Gleanings in Natural History, p. 66. 
+ Magazine of Natural History, Sept., 1833. 
t Edin. New Philosophical Journal, April, 1832. 
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SINGULAR 


that the alleged confinement of toads in blocks of 
timber and stone might have commenced while they 
were in a state of torpidity, and that the change of 
temperature taking place where no means existed 
for the resumption of waking and active life, the 
animals would probably sleep on ad infinitum. 
The nicety of conditions required in such experi- 
ments is shown by what M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
ascertained in the course of some which he made 
in the freezing of toads. He found that the ani- 
mals only survived when the freezing was effected 
slowly. 

For some time there existed a geological objec- 
tion to the alleged discovery of toads in stones — 
namely, that they were often said to be found in 
rocks so low as the carboniferous formation, a part 
of the series antecedent to the existence of reptiles. 
This objection, however, is now removed; for so 
many batrachian fossils and footsteps of batrachians 
have latterly been found in this formation, that the 
existence of toads at that epoch can no longer be 
doubted. We observe that Mr. Lyell has lately 
given in his adhesion to this doctrine. 

We contemplate, then, the discovery of these 
prisoners of the ancient world as standing in an in- 
teresting connection with that suspension of animal 
life usually recognized under the names of torpidity 
and hybernation. Apart altogether from the ex- 
traordinary consideration that here we see living 
animals whose age is to be numbered by millions 
of years, which have survived the age of itehthyo- 
saurs and pterodactyles, and to which the birth of 
the mammalian tribes was but as a passing event 
in the midst of a mighty series, these emancipated 
captives might be well worthy of the attention of 
naturalists, and particularly that class who devote 
themselves to the study of the fossil species. They 
are almost always described as in some way pecu- 
liar. For example, one found some years ago in 
the limestone of Carruber quarry in Linlithgow- 
shire, was reported to us as having six toes. Now 
we know that the batrachian order have at this day 
aradimental sixth toe, (see Roget’s Physiology.) a 
fact at once supporting the authenticity of the re- 
port, which came only from laboring men, and 
showing how much we may lose in science by 
continually rejecting and neglecting everything for 
which we cannot readily account. 





[The following singular narrative, quoted by the 
(London) Guardian, is taken from a note to the 
new edition of Sharon Turner’s ** Sacred History 
of the World.” It is a communication from Sir 
Claude Wade to the editor.—Banner of the Cross. | 


Tue impression entertained by the author that 
the total cessation of bodily action, internal and 
external, which is usually the accompaniment of 
death, is not its infallible token, nor inseparably 
accompanied by it, is countenanced by the very 
curious performance of the celebrated Hindoo 
fakeer, mentioned by the Hon. Captain Osborne in 
his work upon the Court and Camp of Runjeet 
Singh, as having allowed himself to be buried ina 
chest ander ground at Lahore, and as having been 
brought again to life when disinterred at the end 
of forty days. Captain Osborne appears in the 
first instance to have had no reason to suspect the 
real occurrence of the fact, extraordinary as it 
was ; but he states that on the proposition being 
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made to the fakeer, that he.should be buried again 
ina similar manner for one week, with the condi- 
tions that the chest he was enclosed in should 
have two padlocks, the key of one of which should 
be in Captain Osborne's keeping, and that the 
place of his interment should be watched by sen- 
tries from the guard by which the English embassy 
was attended, he objected to the proposed arrange- 
ment, and declined to make the trial on such 
terms. Captain Osborne adds, however, that 
shortly afterwards the fakeer sent to signify his 
consent to what had been proposed to him; but 
that his consent being accompanied by the declara- 
tion that he was sure the object of the English 
officers was to destroy him, the latter did not think 
‘themselves justified in being parties to an experi- 
ment which they thought certain to prove fatal. 

The following statement of the cireumstances 
attendant on the previous interment of the fakeer 
spoken of by Captain Osborne, has been kindly 
communicated to me by Sir Claude M. Wade, 
then political resident at Loodianah, and chief 
agent of the English government at Runjeet 
Singh’s court, with permission to insert it here. 
The well-known ability and character of Sir 
Claude Wade not only guarantee the certainty of 
the incidents which his account relates, but give 
great force and weight to the conclusion which he 
appears to have come to, viz., that however hard 
to explain the causes or means of the fakeer's 
extraordinary performance, there is no reason to 
doubt its reality :-— 

‘*T was present at the court of Runjeet Singh 
at Lahore, in 1837, when the fakeer mentioned 
by the Hon. Captain Osborne was buried alive for 
six weeks, and although I arrived a few hours 
after his actual interment, and did not consequently 
witness that part of the phenomenon, | had the 
testimony of Runjeet Singh himself and others, 
the most credible witnesses of his court, to the 
truth of the fakeer having been so buried before 
them; and from having myself been present when 
he was disinterred and restored to a state of per- 
fect vitality, in a position so close to him as to 
render any deception impossible, it is my firm 
belief that there was no collusion in producing the 
extraordinary fact which I have related. Captain 
Osborne's book is not at present before me, that I 
might refer to such part of his account as devolves 
the authenticity of the fact on my authority. I 
will, however, briefly state what I saw, to enable 
others to judge of the weight due to my evidence, 
and whether, from the tenor of it, any proofs of 
collusion can, in their opinion, be detected. 

**On the approach of the appointed time, ac- 
cording to invitation, I accompanied Runjeet Singh 
to the spot where the fakeer had been buried. It 
was a square building, called, in the language of 
the country, a Barre Durree, in the midst of one 
of the gardens adjoining the palace at Lahore, 
with an open verandah all round, having an 
enclosed room in the centre. On arriving there, 
,Runjeet Singh, who was attended on the occasion 


‘by the whole of his court, dismounting from his 
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elephant, asked me to join him in examining the 
building to satisfy himself that it was closed as he 
had left it. We did so. There had been an 
open door on each of the four sides of the room, 
three of which were perfectly closed with brick 
and mortar; the fourth had a strong door, also 
closed with mud up to the padlock, which was 
sealed with the private seal of Runjeet Singh, in 
his own presence, when the fakeer was interred. 
In fact, the exterior of the building presented no 
aperture whatever by which air could be admitted, 
nor any communication held by which food could 
possibly be conveyed to the fakeer; and I may 
also add that the walls closing the doorways bore 
no mark of having been recently disturbed or 
renewed. Runjeet Singh recognized the impres- 
sion of the seal as the one which he had affixed ; 
and as he was as sceptical as any European could 
be of the successful result of such an enterprise, to 
guard as far as possible against any collusion, he 
had placed two companies from his own personal 
escort near the building, from which four sentries 
were furnished and relieved every two hours, night 
and day, to guard the building from intrusion. 
At the same time he ordered one of the principal 
officers of his court to visit the place occasionally, 
and to report the result of his inspection to him, 
while he himself, or his minister, kept the seal 
which closed the hole of the padlock, and the 
latter received the reports of the officers on guard 
morning and evening. After our examination, and 


when we had seated ourselves in the verandah 
opposite the door, some of Runjeet Singh’s people 


dug away the mud wall, and one of his officers 
broke the seal and opened the padlock. On the 
door being thrown open nothing but a dark room 
was to be seen. Runjeet Singh and I then 
entered it, in company with the servant of the 
fakeer. A light was brought, and we descended 
about three feet below the fluor of the room, into 
a sort of cell, into which a wooden box, about four 
feet long by three broad, with a square sloping 
roof, containing the fakeer, was placed upright, 
the door of which had also a padlock and seal 
similar to that on the outside. On opening it we 
saw a figure enclosed in a bag of white linen, 
drawn together and fastened by a string over the 
head, on the exposure of which a grand salute 
was fired, and the surrounding multitude came 
crowding to the door to see the spectacle. After 
they had gratified their curiosity, the fakeer’s 
servant, putting his arms into the box, took the 
figure of his master out; and closing the door, 
placed it with his back against the door, exactly 
as he had been squatted like a Hindoo idol, in the 
box itself. Runjeet Singh and I then descended 
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means of resuscitation were attempted. I accord- 
ingly did so; and may here remark that the bag, 
when first seen by us, looked mildewed, as if it 
had been buried for some time. The legs and 
arms of the body were shrivelled and stiff, the face 
full as in life, and the head reclining on the 
shoulder like that of a corpse. I then called to 
the medical gentleman who was attending me, to 
come down and iuspect the body, which he did, 
but could discover no pulsation in the heart, the 
temples, or the arms. ‘There was, however, a 
heat about the region of the brain which no other 
part of the body exhibited. The servant then 
re-commenced bathing him with hot water, and 
gradually relaxing his arms and legs from the 
rigid state in which they were contracted, Runjeet 
Singh taking his right and his left leg to aid by 
friction in restoring them to their proper action, 
during which time the servant placed a hot wheaten 
eake, about an inch thick, on the top of the head ; 
a process which he twice or thrice repeated. He 
then pulled out of his nostrils and ears the wax 
and cotton plugs with which they were stopped, 
and after great exertion opened his mouth by 
inserting the point of a knife between his teeth, 
and while holding his jaws open with his left 
hand, drew the tongue forward with the forefinger 
of his right, in the course of which the tongue 
flew back several times to its curved position 
upwards, that in which it had originally been 
placed, so as to close the gullet. He then rubbed 
his eyelids with ghee (clarified butter) for some 
time, until he succeeded in opening them, when 
the eyes appeared quite motionless and glazed. 
After the cake had been applied for the third 
time to the top of his head, the body was con- 
vulsively heaved, the nostrils beeame violently 
inflated, respiration ensued, and the limbs began 
to assume a natural fulness; but the pulsation 
was still only very faintly perceptible. The ser- 
vant then put some of the ghee on his tongue and 
made him swallow it. A few minutes afterwards, 
the eyeballs becoming slowly dilated, recovered 
their natural color; and the fakeer recognizing 
Rurjeet Singh sitting close by him, articulated in 
a low sepulchral tone, scarcely audible, ‘ Do you 
believe me now?’ Runjeet Singh replied in the 
affirmative, and then began investing the fakeer 
with a pearl necklace, a superb pair of gold brace- 
lets, shawls, and pieces of silk and muslin, foruiog 
what is called a kAilat such as is usually conferred 
by the princes of India on persons of distinction. 
From the time of the box being opened to the 
recovery of the voice, not more than half an hour 
could have elapsed ; and in another half an hour 
the fakeer talked with myself and those about 


into the cell, which was so small that we were | him, freely though feebly, like a sick person, and 


only able to sit on the ground in front, and so 
close to the body as to touch it with our hands 


| 


we then left him, convinced that there had been 
no fraud or collusion in the exhibition which we 


and knees. The servant then began pouring warm | had witnessed. 


water over the figure; but as my object was to 


‘1 was present also when the fakeer was sum- 


watch if any fraudulent practice could be detected, | moned by Runjeet Singh to Lahore, from a consid- 
I proposed to Runjeet Singh to tear open the bag | erable distance, some months afterwards, to again 
and have a perfect view of the body before any | burv himself alive before Captain Osborne and the 
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officers of the late Sir William Macnaughten's 
mission in 1838, which, after the usnal prepara- 
tion, he offered to do for a few days; but the 
term of Sir W. Macnaughten’s mission having 
nearly elapsed, some doubts were expressed and 
observations made by Captain Osborne as to keep- 
ing the key of the room in which he was to be 
buried in his own possession, which the fakeer, 
with the superstitious dread of an Indian, con- 
sidered ominous of his fate. He became alarmed 
that, if onee within Captain Osborne’s power, he 
would not escape alive. His refusal on that ocea- 
sion will naturally induce a suspicion of the truth 
of the transaction as witnessed by myself; but to 
those who are well acquainted with the character 
of the natives of India it will not be surprising 
that, where life and death were concerned, the 
fakeer should have manifested a distrust of what 
to him appeared the mysterious intentions of an 
European, who was a perfect stranger to him, 
when he was ready to repose implicit confidence 
in Runjeet Singh, myself, and others, before whom 
he had exhibited. _I am satisfied that he refused 
only from the cause I have mentioned, and that 
he would have done for me what he declined 
doing for Captain Osborne. It had previously 
been observed also, by Sir W. Macnaughten and 
others of the party, and very ¢ruly though jest- 
ing/y, that if the fakeer should not have survived 
the trial to which he was required to submit, 
those who might instigate him to it would run the 
risk of being indicted for murder, which induced 
them to refrain from pressing the subject further. 
I share entirely in the apparent incredibility of the 
fact of a man being buried alive, and surviving the 
trial, after various periods of duration ; but, how- 
ever incompatible with our knowledge of phys- 
iology, in the absence of any actual proof to the 
contrary, | am bound to declare my belief in the 
facts which | have represented, however impossi- 
ble their existence may appear to others. I took 
some pains to inquire into the mode by which 
such a result was effected, and was informed that 
it rested on a doctrine of the Hindoo physiologists, 
that heat constitutes the self-existent principle of 
life, and that if the other functions are so far 
destroyed as to leave that one in its perfect purity, 
life could be sustained for considerable lengths of 
time, independently of air, food, or any other 
means of sustenance. To produce such a state 
the patients are obliged to go through a very 
severe preparation. How far such means are 
calculated to produce such effects, physiologists 
will be better able to judge than I can pretend to 
do. I merely state what I saw and heard; and 
think, when we consider the incredulity and ridi- 
cule with which some of the most wonderful dis- 
coveries of modern times have been regarded— 
viz., galvanism, Harvey’s system of the circulation 
of the blood, mesmerism, &c.—that it is pre- 
sumptuous in any of us to deny to the Hindoos 
the possible discovery ‘or attainment of an art 
which has hitherto escaped the researches of 
European science.”’ 





Antiquity or Nursery Ruymes.—Many of 
these are centuries old. **A man of words and not 
of deeds,’’ is found in MS. of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the British Museum; differing, indeed, from 
the version now used, but still sufficiently similar 
to leave no question as to the identity. The follow- 
ing has been traced to the time of Henry VI., a sin- 
gular doggerel, the joke of which consists in saying 
it so quickly that it cannot be told whether it is 
English or gibberish :— 


**Tn fir tar is, 
In oak none is, 
In mud eel is, 
In clay none is, 
Goat eat ivy, 
Mare eat oats.”’ 


‘Multiplication is vexation,’’ a painful reality 
to school-boys, was found a few years ago, in MS. 
dated 1570; aad the memorial lines ‘* Thirty days 
hath September,” occur in the Return from Par- 
nassus, an old play printed in 1606. The old song 
of the ** Carrion Crow sat on an Oak,’’ was diseov- 
ered in MS., Sloane, 1489, of the time of Charles 
I., but under a different form :— 


** Hic hoe, the carrion crow, 
For I have shot something too low ; 
I have quite missed my mark, 
And shot the poor sow to the heart ; 
Wife, bring treacle in a spoon, 
Or else the poor sow’s heart will down."’ 


“Sing a song of sixpence’’ is quoted by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. ‘ Buz, quoth the blue fy,” 


"Ds 


|which is printed in the nursery half-penny books, 


belongs to Ben Jonson’s Masque of Oberon. ** Tai- 
lor of Bicester,’’ was originally sung in the game 
called ‘* Leap Candle,’* mentioned by Aubrey ; and 


| the old ditty of ** Three Blind Mice,”’ is found in 
'the curious music book entitled Deuteromelta: or 
| the Second Part of Musickie’s Melodie, 1606. And 





so on of others, fragments of old catches and popz- 
lar songs being constantly traced in the apparently 
unmeaning rhymes of the nursery. We have re- 
cently seen at an auction-sale an old copy of the 
nursery rhyme of ‘* Jack Horner,’’ in its original 
state; not a mere fragment, but a long metrical 
history, entitled ‘* The Pleasant History of Jack 
Horner, containing his witty tricks and pranks 
which he played from his youth to his riper years ; 
right pleasant and delightful for winter and sum- 
mer’s recreation,’’ with four frightful woodcuts, 
not having, as far as we could see, any connection 
with the tale. 


Secrets or VentiLation.—Let the air enter 
the house freely by a large aperture, like a common 
window, and capable of regulation in the same way. 
Let it enter a stove-room, and be there completely 
warmed, and then let it pass freely through the 
whole house, and enter all the apartments either at 
the doors or by express channels. Take off the 
used air by the chimney and an open fire; or for 
crowds, provide larger and express openings—there 
is no more to be done. Houses that we have seen 
ventilated in this simple, unpretending, unmysteri- 
ous manner, are the best ventilated we have ever 
entered. It is too often the fate of the mysterious 
little pipes, funnels, tubes, and valves by which 
ventilation is frequently symbolized. rather to indi- 
eate ventilation than to effect it.—TIllustrations of the 
Theory of Ventilation. 
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Paris, 16th August, 1848. 

Tue two and a half first columns of the Journal 
des Débats, of yesterday, are devoted to American 
politics. "This leading article treats of the Mexican 
war; the acquisition of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia; the situation of Mexico; and the slavery- 
question with reference to your additional territory. 
Recently, several of the legitimist journals have 
presented communications from Frenchmen, who 
have been, or pretend to have been, in the United 
States, and whose object it is to increase the dis- 
repute of democratic republicanism in France, 
by disparaging American institutions and cireum- 
stances. On the question of a constitution for this 
country, the Déhats, as I have informed you, has 
adverted to that of our Union, and to American 
republican principles and habits, in a strain of un- 
common liberality and favor. But it seems to have 
suddenly discovered some expediency in an altera- 
tion of tone and a representation of misfeasance and 
future misadventure. It pronounces the Mexican 
war unjust and unnecessary, ‘* on the authority of 
the most enlightened and renowned citizens of the 
Union.”” Every advantage being taken, in Europe, 
of American declarations of the kind, your eminent 
men should be careful how they venture; you are 
overheard, and eagerly echoed, in all that you utter 
in reprobation of the measures and functionaries of 
your government. “The Débats affirms that the 
Americans, with their immense territory, might 
well abstain from the conquest of desert regions. 
A litule further on, it admits that the United States 
have obtained, besides two vast provinces, a fine 
boundary line, gui arrondit le Texas, and a coast 
on the Pacific Ocean of many hundred leagues, and 
the port of San Francisco, said to be the finest in 
the world. It concedes likewise that they paid 
liberally—generously ; even that the ** new con- 
querors rivalled, by their martial exploits, the great 
Cortez himself, if they did not eclipse the Con- 
queror.”’ Moreover, if the pecuniary sacrifices are 
considerable, American wealth and progressive 
prosperity will soon fill the vaenum. ‘ We in 
France,”’ adds the journalist, ‘* are hardly entitled 
to criticize a waste of capital; for, if we sum up 
the military expenses of France for 1848, they 
will be seen to exceed six hundred millions of 
franes—a Jarger sum than the American expendi- 
ture, with such a war and results—and, in the 
same way, in time of peace, our war department 
cost us, the preceding years. beyond five hundred 
millions.”” The Débats thinks that the Mexicans, 
by their anarehy, may render it compulsory for the 
United States to establish their dominion over the 
whole of Anahuae; and, indeed, the white popu- 
lation will have no other chance of escape from 
perdition. 


The Débats adopts all the whig views 
of the slavery quesijon ; exaggerates, indeed, the 
original purposes and recent calculations of slave- 
holding and diffusing interest imputed to Mr. Cal- 


houn and the south. As far as the Mexican war 
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nalist looks back on it as the worst of evils for the 
American Union. 

The first article of La Revue des Deux Mondes, 
issued yesterday, consists, mainly, of a survey of 
Mr. Seatsfield’s works on the American Republic. 
The thirty-seven pages bear this title, The Novelist 
of the American Democracy. Our reviewer does 
not know whether the author belong to the north 
or the south, but presumes, from his descriptions 
of the scenery and life of the Mississippi, that he 
must be of Louisiana. Unbounded admiration is 
expressed for the genius and writings of Seatsfield. 
** America has, at Jength, produced one of those 
original poets who can hallow, by ideal creations, 
the soul and mind of a people ; here is the poet of 
patriotism and democracy—a great publicist as 
well as novelist.’’ ‘The reviewer is a man of some 
literary repute—Saint-Réné-Taillandier; his glow- 
ing, unqualified, and ample eulogy of the Seats- 
field effusions is unluckily preceded by several pages 
of very harsh judgments on the American people. 
These French critics make us pay in our reputation, 
for their inexcusable ignorance and presumption. 
Monsieur Taillandier avers that poets and philoso- 
phers are entirely wanting to the transatlantic de- 
mocracy ; that Americans do not feel their own 
magnificent scenery, and have no consciousness of 
their own prodigious physical achievements ; they 
do nothing but toil ; never muse nor record; the 
labor of intelleet—le travail de l'esprit, is disdained 
and hardly known among them. And, he asks, of 
what advantage is it to achieve so much, if they 
have not poets and historians to record their suc- 
cess and deserts? There is only one American in- 
tellectual epoch—that of the Independence. _ Lit- 
erature has disappeared since the time of Washing- 
ton and Franklin and Jefferson—the prime authors. 
Neither Washington Irving nor Cooper is to be 
deemed an American writer. The former apper- 
tains to England; the latter to the ocean ; his land 
novels are far from being accurate pictures. Em- 
erson is the sole philosopher of the New World; 
but he was formed by Carlyle, and is too deep to 
he understood in the United States. The Ameri- 
ean democracy is deprived of its best annals, as it 
has no annalists; it is thus separated from its past 
history, and loses the beneficial stimulus of the 
great American examples and primordial maxims. 
The reviewer casts, however, a wilful glaice at 
your republican institutions and staid demeanor: 
he cannot commend nor absolutely trust the gesta- 
tion of the French Republic: yet he hopes a little, 
and proceeds thus:—‘* As France is superior to 
the United States by the inspirations of the heart 
and the glory of thought, the day will arrive, when 
we, likewise, shall be able to administer lessons to 
the New World.”’ So far, doubtless, French de- 
mocracy furnishes strong admonition to the United 
States, against all innovation, all pseudo-philoso- 
phy, all discontent with their institutions and con- 
dition. The egregious mistakes of Monsieur Tail- 
landier show how useful nfight be a book of Amer- 


ican intellectual statistics, prepared by an inquirer 


has begotten or provoked this controversy, the jour- | and writer such as Mr. Henry Carey, of New Jersey. 
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This number of La Revue des Deux Mondes con- 
tains an intelligent paper on Young Ireland and the 
frish Insurrection, which affords so much rich ali- 
ment to the voracious Punch of the London press. 
There are instructive Letters on Belgium, which 
tell us that the people of that country, by a great 
majority, adhere resolutely to their monarchica! 
system: they eagerly contributed the two large 
‘forced loans.”” The republican party is much 
reduced and depressed, though not inactive. Ben- 
jamin Delessert has supplied an able paper on the 
financial situation of France: he does not regard 
it as at all desperate, provided a wise political ad- 
ministration can be compassed. ‘The taxation, debt, 
and fiscal embarrassments have one advantage— 
they withhold France from war, the most danger- 
ous of all experiments. 

It is ascertained that the monarchy left two hun- 
dred millions of francs available for the exchequer, 
of which the provisional government has rendered 
no account. Half a million, which was assigned 
to the relief of the operatives of Lyons, went to 


the equipment of the motley band that invaded, and 
for two or three days revolutionized, Savoy. You} 





not in the least republican before the February ex- 
plosion; this the old republican Goudchaux, the 
minister of finance, tells us every day in the tri- 
bune. The dénouement is as uncertain as ever; 
we are free citizens, who sleep under the protec- 
tion of the sabre; we are never without storms ; 
when they do not rage over our heads, they are 
constantly in prospect.’” 

The Journal des Débats, of the 14th inst., urg- 
ing a law for amicable arrangements between tra- 
ders and manufacturers who have suspended, and 
their creditors, so as that their business might be 
continued, or their concerns administered, without 
insolvency, says:—* We have not exaggerated 
the consequences of their bankruptey, for the prices 
of property—funds—the interests of credit and 
labor—and the cause of the republic. The 
Chamber of Commerce reckons that, in Paris 
alone, the number of firms, great and small, which 
will be under failure, cannot prove less than six 
thousand five hundred or seven thousand. Accord- 
ing to certain advices, the number in the provinces 
will be three or four fold—thus from twenty-five 
to thirty thousand failures would take place. What 


have learnt that, immediately after the revolution | distress for a multitude of families! What a quan- 
of February, an expedition against the Belgian tity of goods and effects of every kind thrown into 


monarchy was duly prepared, of smart Belgians 


the already encumbered market, and money so 


and French sympathizers, whose dashing military |scarce! When the public treasury and the Bank 


costume captivated all gazers in our streets. It! 


failed piteously, and the authorities made thirty- 
two prisoners, whom they are now trying at Ant- 
werp. Our old journals animadvert copiously on 
the affair of Risguons- Tout, as it is called, and the 
disclosures of the trial, which prove, that while 
Lamartine proclaimed non-intervention and peace, 
his colleagues of the departments of the interior 
and war paid the equipment and march of the ex- 
pedition, and the commissary of the republic in 
the north furnished muskets and artillery from the 
French public arsenals. 

A portion of the two hundred millions above 
mentioned, was employed in defraying the charges 
of the French emissaries who were despatched to 
Italy to excite and drill the republican parties, 
though King Charles Albert was waging so nobly 
the war of independence. No denial could be 
given to Mr. Mauguin’s recent assertion in the 
National Assembly, that the French republican 
envoy at Naples fomented and assisted in directing 
the insurrection in that capital, and then compelled 
King Ferdinand to pledge a large indemnity for 
the damage suffered by the French residents ! 

Before I quit this well-stored number of the Re- 
view of the Two Worlds, let me translate for you 
some sentences of its authoritative Political Chron- 
icle. ‘* Every one now admits—what we alleged 
on the day after the revolution—that France was 
not at all republican at the time she heard, to her 
surprise, that she was proclaimed a republic. Since, 
indeed, she has acquiesced honestly and avowedly ; 
she could not do otherwise ; she was in the lurch 
as to royalty. The truth, however, may be re- 
peated, that the mass of the French people were 





of France could not honor their signatures, and 
suspended cash-payments, the Assembly interfered 
in their behalf without consulting their creditors. 
Surely, that body will not be less indulgent to the 
host of unfortunate individuals.” 

The Assembly were to entertain the subject of 
concordats aimables, yesterday afternoon ; but there 
being reports rather contradictory from the com- 
mittees on legislation and on commerce, the min- 
ister of justice moved postponement until to-mor- 
row. There is a reluctance about exemptions, on 
a large scale, from the operation of the law mer- 
cantile. A curate of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
reports that more than four thousand women there 
have addressed him, in a day, for relief from ex- 
treme want. La Presse affirms, that there is equal 
destitution in the other quarters of the capital, and 
a like pauperism throughout the interior of the 
country. The bills of mortality for 1847 exhibit 
thirty-two thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three deaths in Paris, ef which twelve thousand 
two hundred and seventy-six in the hospitals; more 
than a third. In the hospitals, the victims to pul- 
monary consumption were two thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-five. You may witness daily, in 
the immediate neighborhood of the barracks, crowds 
of famishing women, children, and old men, eager 
for the remains of the meals of the soldiers. Last 
week, a representative (Ceyras) drew, in the As- 
sembly, a harrowing picture of the indigent and 
sick in the secluded rural districts—without food, 
medicine, hospitals, relief of any description. He 
claimed an immediate appropriation for them, of 
some millions of francs; the minister of finance 
resisted, but a vote followed for a favorable refer- 
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ence of the motion, so dreadful were the details of 
wretchedness. Another representative, from the 
manufacturing town Elbeuf, mentioned, that of the 
thirty thousand operatives there, eleven thousand 
nine hundred are fed by the public bounty—au 
bureau de bienfaisance. In the twelfth district of 
Paris, ten thousand in the same plight. The gov- 
ernment asks two millions francs more for the 
department of the Seine. Proprietors in the coun- 
try borrow at six, seven, and eight per cent., while 
real property yields but four. Sixteen millions— 
the minister of finances announces—are soon to 
be demanded of the Assembly, towards the comple- 
tion of the railroad from Paris to Lyons—an im- 
portant enterprise for the main object of employing 
the prolétaires. The official report of the number 
of prisoners (insurgents) in the forts, is eight thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-eight, with five hundred 
and eighteen on the sick-list. 

The Paris journal La République—not to be 
suspected of exaggeration in the matter—has 
** counted the cost’’ of the four days of insurrec- 
tion in June. Its data, estimates, and details, 
merit full reliance. No lesson could be more 
striking for the working classes of what country 
soever. The total public and private loss and 
cost is seventy-six millions of francs. ‘‘ This vast 
amount,’ adds the journal, ‘‘ represents thirty- 
eight millions of days’ work, at the rate of two 
francs a day—good Paris wages—and the latter 
sum, divided by 100,000—average number of in- 
dividuals who were in the national ateliers—gives 
three hundred and eighty days during which they 
might have been employed profitably for the whole 
community and advantageously for themselves.”’ 
The expenses for the banished French culprits, in 
their place of exile—which must be considerable, 
to judge from the annual cost of the British con- 
viets abroad, to their government—cannot fall 
short of some millions of francs. Here are the 
items of La République : — 


Dépenses des détenus, 

Dépenses des blessés, 

Dépenses des funérailles, 

Capitalisation des pensions, 

Dépenses des projectiles, 

Secours généraux, dépenses du 
procés, 


950,000 fr. 
200,000 
810,000 

20,000,000 
200,000 


18,000,000 
Transports des déportés, 4,960,000 
Dépenses des condamnés, 3,525,000 
Distributions, dépenses militaires, 2,750,000 
Salaire des ouvriers, 16,000 
Perte résultant de la stagnation 
des affaires, 
Dépenses diverses hors du classe- 
ment ci-dessus, 


24,000,000 
589,000 
Total général, 76,000,000 fr. 


An amusing scene occurred in the Assembly on 
the I4th inst., when a representative proposed 
that a sum of more than twenty-five millions 
should be appropriated at once for distribution 
among the departments of the navy, war, and 
public works, to be by them expended in orders 
to the several branches of industry from which 
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they are usually supplied. The minister of fi- 
nance mounted into the tribune in absolute trepi- 
dation. He protested lustily, and besought the 
Assembly rather to restrain and check all the de- 
partments, than to stimulate and feed them for 
more outlay. He said, of the scheme— 


If such a precedent were adopted, ministers 
ought to be released from al] responsibility, and 
converted into mere clerks. He would not say 
that if it were adopted he would resign his port- 
folio, but he should demand that a change should 
be made in his position. He would no longer be 
anything more than the mere keeper of the treas- 
ury, charged to pay money or orders signed by tho 
Assembly. (Hear, hear.) 


The minister of war, General Lamorici(re, 
was not less earnest— 


There is a deficit in the budget. You would 
not give us the tax on mortgage-interests: you 
refuse us taxes, and you would enjoin heavy dis- 
bursements. An honorable member has observed 
that our public situation is exceptional, with refer- 
ence to the necessity of employment for the trades. 
Yes, one thing is very exceptional indeed, we have 
no money. Our financial condition is improved, 
but not so much as we anticipated. In my depart- 
ment we may manage, this year, under present cir- 
cumstances ; but, looking abroad, we must learn 
to husband our means: we must reserve something 
for unexpected or undetermined vicissitudes. // 
faut réserver quelque chose pour Vimprévu. 

This terrible imprévu lowers perpetually in the 
French horizon. Lamoriciére is counted upon as 
the substitute, in supreme power, for Cavaignar, 
who is thought to be in the coils of the junto of 
the National—so much disliked by the majority 
of the Assembly, and so unpopular with the sub- 
stantial and influential classes throughout the coun- 
try. Cavaignaec’s defunct brother was long asso- 
ciated in the editorship of the National, and his 
mother is thought to sway him according to her 
party and personal predilections, which are al! 
with that journal. A report is rife that he means 
to resign in case the debate on the testimony, pro- 
duced by the committee on the insurrection, should 
involve the whole administration and personne! of 
the provisional government. Our world believe 
the story of a deputation to him from two hundred 
members of the Assembly, of the old school, with 
Thiers at their head, to apprize him that if the 
executive government interfered to suppress pub- 
lication and debate, they would all immediately 
resign. By to-morrow, all the documents and 
evidence will be ready, in print, for distribution— 
they will make two tomes of eight hundred pages 
each. 


Paris, 17th August, 1848. 

Avocations of business prevent me from using 
more than a fourth of the notes which I have 
entered since the date of my epistle of last 
week. But they consist chiefly of historical and 
statistical matter, of permanent moral and politi- 
cal import, and are not, therefore, lost. You will 
see enclosed a number of interesting and illustra- 
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tive printed articles, and a translation respecting 
the general assembly of the reformed churches of 
France, in which all your Protestant denomina- 
tions must feel concern. Your attention will be 
drawn to my abstract of the new law of restraints 
on the press, by which your readers may guess 
what is understood by a republic in France. For 
the foreign news, you will refer to the British 
papers. ‘The French government is not in the 
Jeast likely to plunge into a war, whether for 
Italy, Poland, or Denmark. The public funds 
declined yesterday, principally from the rumor of 
Cavaignac’s early resignation, and the tumults 
within and without the Assembly which may attend 
the discussion of the report and evidence on the 
jnsurrection. For the three days just past, a tu- 
multuous mob-demonstration has been expected, 
with the Italian question as the pretext; but the 
authorities are on the alert and abundantly armed 
for victory. On Monday next an election is to be 
held by the Assembly for its president. Lamar- 
tine, it is thought, will be proposed by the two 
democratic réunions, with little chance of success. 
Yesterday, the Assembly adopted the leading ar- 
ticles of the bill for the Paris and Lyons railroad, 
after animated debate. ‘‘ There is,’’ said the 
minister of finance, ‘‘a supreme necessity to oc- 
cupy the forty thousand laborers, whom its exe- 
cution will need.”’ Some of the morning journals 
are awfully jugubrious in relation to the prospects 
for the next winter. On Monday, four worthy 
citizens, officers of the national guard, assured me 
that the idea of the Duke of Bordeaux—Henry V. 
—as President or Emperor with free institutions, 
is widely gaining favor among the guard of all 
classes. In the south and south-west of France, 
he has a Jarge majority. The legitimist organs 
and pamphlets—very able—cry, ‘‘ Give this nation, 
fairly, the option between hereditary royalty and 
elective presidentship: the proclamation of the 
republic was premature, or at least provisional, 
like everything else.”’ 


From the Constitutionnel, of the 15th Augus*, 


Tue Reformed Churches of France will hold a 
General Assembly on the 9th of next September. 
No national or general synod has been assembled 
since 1666, for we cannot consider as such a few 
meetings, small in number, which were held under 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV., in the desert, that is to 
say, in the mountains and forests of Cevennes, and 
of which the proceedings have never been collected 
and published. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was in 1685; but persecution began long 
before ; there exist forty-one edicts of Louis XIV., 
all more or less vexatious and intolerant, promul- 
gated before the year 1685, and which, according 
to the idea of his ministers and confessors, pre- 
pared the edict of revocation. The organic laws 
of the revolution of 1791 did not resuscitate the 





national synod ; and, therefore, one hundred and 
sixty-three years have elapsed between the last of 
these meetings, acknowledged and public, and that 
which is now convoked. The questions which 
will be treated are of the highest importance ;—a 
new organization of the Reformed Church of 
France, and a revision of the old revolutionary 
laws which never answered the spiritual neces- 
sities of the Protestant communion. To cite only 
two examples—the circumscription of the churches 
into consistories is so imperfect that Sedan depends 
on Saint Quentin, Havre on Bolbee, Dieppe on 
Rouen, Toulon on Marseilles, &c., which gives 
rise to perpetual vexations. Secondly, the con- 
sistories are composed entirely of those who staud 
highest on the list of direct taxes. 

This General Assembly will be composed of 
ninety-four members, pastors, or laymen, one from 
each consistory ; ninety-three for France, and one 
for Algeria. A preparatory meeting was held in 
the month of May, to propose to the churches an 
electoral regulation, founded upon direct and uni- 
versal suffrage, but in two degrees; each church 
has within its pale an electoral college, composed 
of its pastors and an equal number of laymen, 
chosen by all the faithful ;—this college names the 
delegate of the church to the general synod. M. 
Athanasius Coquerel has been named delegate froim 
the church at Paris. It is expected, moreover, 
that the result of these laudable exertions wil] be 
the fusion of the Calvinist and Lutheran churches 
of France. The Lutheran churches, which are 
very numerous in Alsatia, have followed the same 
plan, and prepare for a General Assembly. All 
enlightened Christians of these communions desire 
ardently that the junction of the two should take 
place in France, as it has already done in Ger- 
many, and that all properly obsolete divisions 
should be discarded, and yield to the spirit of con- 
cord and brotherly love. 





Tue Botrers.—The Amherst Express thinks 
those who, taking the ground that the whig party 
is dissolved, have left its candidates to support Mr. 
Van Buren, are now in a position similar to that of 
the hero of one of Gough’s temperance or anti-tem- 
perance anecdotes :— 

He was riding with the driver on a stage-coach 
near Rochester ; he had taken a ** drop too much,”’ 
and consequently was unable to retain his seat, and 
fell overboard into the sand. The coach stopped, 
of course, for the gentleman (!) to regain his seat. 
He soon gathered up, when the following colloquy 
ensued :—‘* Well, driver, (hic,) we ’ve had quite a 
turn (hic) over, haint wet’? ‘* No, we have not 
turned over atall.’’ ‘‘ I say (hic) we have.”’ ** No, 
you are mistaken, you only fell off.”’ ‘* 1 say we 
(hic) have, 1°11 leave it (hic) to the com (hic) pany. 
Have n’t we (hic) had a turn (hic) over, gentlemen?”’ 
Being assured they had not, ‘* Well, driver,’’ (hic,) 
said he, ‘‘if I’d known that, (hic,) I would n't a 
got out.”” 
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rrosprctus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackiwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth's, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, Gea Politicians, with 
al] parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to he informea 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, hut because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Donige 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the morement—to Statesinen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensahle in every well-in- 
formed oy" We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. . 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Livres & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. 3 To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the affice of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copies for rile - $20 00 
Nine “ - ° - $40 00 
Twelve“ * , ° ° - $50 00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume, As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (icts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasninorton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind is 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 





